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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—proyided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PaRTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
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appear. 5 
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promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
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THE TATLER forreproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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Tue Cucr or THE CHAFING Disu. By Frank Schloesser. 5s. nett. (Gay & Bird.) 

Mrs. WaterMAN. By Noah Lampkin. 6s. (Henry Drane.) 

Tue RacGep Messencer. By W.B. Maxwell. 6s. (Grant Richards.) 

Were to Sray. Official Guide to the best hotels in the United Kingdom and 
Abroad. Issued by the Gordon Hotels, Ltd., gratis. 

Tue Arps. Described by Sir Martin Conway. Painted by A.D. M‘Cormick. 20s. 
(A. & C. Black.) 
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THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JUNE 18th, 


will contain some Important Pictures and Photographic Records 
from its CORRESPONDENTS 


WITH THE TIBET FRONTIER MISSION, 


and from its SpeciAL War CORRESPONDENTS 


IN THE FAR EAST. 
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THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
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| MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. MR. LEWIS WALLER 
EVERY EVENING at g. 
(MATINEE WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT 3) 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 
Preceded each Evening at 8.15, by ‘‘A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 


LONDON HI PRODROME. 
CKANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Admission ts. From 12 noon till 11.30 p.m. 
TALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
ITALIAN COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. FINE ARI SECTION. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. ITALIAN VILLAGE. 
GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS. 
Band of the Grenadier Guards, &c. 
In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic Representation of 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT, 
OPEN ALL DAY. Admission, 6d.; after 7 p.m,, 1s. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
Canais, Bridzes, Shops, Caf's, Public Buildings, Gondolas, and all the Exquisite 
Features of the Queen City of the Adriatic. 
Venetian Serenade Troupe Masaniello Neapolitan Troupe. 
A Continuous Feast of Music, Beauty, ind Movement. 
SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM'S CaPTIVE bL.1ING MaCHINES. 
THE BLUE GROITO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER'S ROME. 
“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
at 3 p.m., 7 and g.30 p.m. 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI'S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. 
Roman Fo.um, Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musee Grevin, and a 
thousand other attractions. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KiLKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS 


(under the Management of the Company), 
At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE. 
ComMBINED Rait AND HotTeEt Tickets issued in connection with 
these Hotels. 


FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourists ave recommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND,” fost free for 
Twelve Penny Stamfs. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c., can be obtained from: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Line, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin. 
or Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo, K Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., cr any of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 


Son’s Offices. 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 


"TOUR. TRELAND.: 
VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Offcial Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 


{ree on application. By Post, 3d. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers, 

Address :—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


GRAND HOTEL 
LUCERNE NATIONAL. 


Best Situation. The “Ritz” Hotel of Switzerland. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 
The Father-in-law of a Viceroy.—Lord Curzon’s father-in-law, 
Mr. Levi Leiter, who died last week, was not so well known in this 


country as his son, Joseph, but he 
was a far bigger figure in America, 
where he was known as the silent 
man of finance. Nobody ever 
quite knew what he was doing ; 
he bought land quietly and un- 
ostentatiously, but his instinct was 
unerring, and every acre he pur- 
chased trebled its value in a few 
years. When Chicago was being 
built after the fire he bought up 
the choicest site in the very heart of 
the city. It is said that there was 
never a mistake made by one of his 
family until his son, Joseph, under- 
took the famous corner in wheat, in 
which, though backed by his father, 
he was beaten by Philip Armour. 
The mere loss in dollars Levi 
Leiter hardly felt, but the fact of 
being beaten in a commercial deal 
nearly broke his heart, and he 
was never quite the same man 
afterwards. 


Are You There, Cabby ?—I 
see that the National Telephone 
Company has announced, with 
the a'r of the originator of a great 
benefit, that a system of tele- 
phone communication can now 
be established between private 
houses and cab shelters. In future 
instead of whistling for a cab it 
will be only necessary to ring the 
telephone bell and get through 
to the nearest shelter. What is 
apparently regarded as a novelty 
in London has been a common- 
place in the provinces for many 
years. In Leeds, for example, the 


THE BOY VIOLINIST AT PLAY 


Master Vecsey’s favourite mode of exercise is bowling a hoop 
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THE ALAKE OF ABEOKUTA AS A PLOUGHMAN 


sight of a man or woman standing on a doorstep on a winter’s night 
whistling for dear life is absolutely unknown. Theatre-goers in Leeds 
call their cabs by telephone and have long since discarded the 
whistle. I doubt very much, however, if there will be any real 


demand in London for the new 
system of cabs by telephone. In 
the provinces cab stands are not 
nearly so numerous as_ in the 
metropolis, where there is a cab 
rank within a hundred yards of 
every important street. 


Tea-drinkers. — Of civilised 
nations the Russians are the most 
inveterate tea-drinkers. In this 
country, though we are growing 
more tea-thirsty, we are stilla long 
way behind them. Our Australian 
cousins are creeping up. Tea is 
the great beverage out in the bush 
country and will be till somebody 
invents a whisky powder. Even 
the ‘sundowner” carries a screw 
of tea alongside his quinine and 
uses a common spoon for both, 
But the champion tea-drinkers of 
the world are the Tibetans. They 
buy it in “bricks ” and drink it in 
pints. It all comes from outside, 
carried over the mountain passes 
on yakback from China or India 
in handy, tightly-pressed bricks 
sewn up nine together in those 
raw-hide “yams” that hang over 
the yak’s back in pairs like pan- 
niers. Where coin is scarce—and 
that is practically everywhere in 
Tibet—these bricks are used as 
money to buy all the desirable 
things of life, from a sword toa 
ploughshare. Here tea is an em- 
blem of peace. Out there it is the 
real cause of the war. China was 
afraid of Indian competition and 
so egged on her vassal to flout us. 


Robinson, Guildford 


During his visit to the Royal County Show at Guildford the Alake showed an immense interest in the ploughing machines, and at his special request was taken to a field 


near the show, where he ploughed about a furrow and a half 
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Gossip of the Hour: Living Bridge—Income Tax Eccentricities—A Century of Fighting 
with Savages—The King’s College Hospital Ball. 
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Lafayet. 


DUBLIN 


IN THE ROTUNDA GARDENS, 


LIVING BRIDGE PLAYED BY THE CHILDREN’S LEAGUE OF PITY 
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Too Kind.—‘‘ There is something overpowering,” writes a corre- 
spondent, ‘in the excessive kindness of the income tax authorities. 
Hitherto I have had all the excitement of a guessing competition 
annually when it has been necessary to fix beforehand for their informa- 
tion the exact amount of precarious receipts which like the evasive 
bird of the proverb are still ‘in the bush.’ This year for the first time 
I observe that my obliging friend the surveyor assures me in black 
and white that my income is neither the actual amount I shall 
receive nor the problematical amount I expect to receive. He 
generously provides me with a ‘statutory’ income to take the place 
of the latter in case it should wholly evaporate. This, he says, is the 
average of the three preceding years, and upon this I shall be taxed. 
It is beautifully simple—for him ; but, alas, it is painfully so for me. 
For the three preceding years I paid tax each year on an estimated 
income slightly in excess of the actual. These, too, were abnormally 
fat years, but my finances fluctuate as I have suggested, and this 
year my income will be practically ‘nil’ as the return puts it. Here 
comes inthe misplaced kindness of my tax-collecting friend. In pro- 
viding me with a ‘statutory’ income which I shall not earn he 
provides himself with a tax upon an income I shall never receive— 
or rather with a second tax upon an income | have already received 
and spent and shared with the State.” 


Fascinations of the Stage.—The stage has a strange fascination, 
unexplained and unexplainable, for ‘the sex,” quite different frorn 
the call it extends to some of their male kind. Of the women who 
have once looked over the 


footlights from the boards few ‘The Liner Sheu wLady.” 


leave the profession without 

regret or fail to return to it at [The big steamship companies say 
G 5 = it is untrue that they have forbidden 

the earliest opportunity, Even their officers to flirt with lady pas- 

the spoiled children of society sengers. Such rules are quite un- 

who have no need to act fora necessary-] 


living have more or less of the 
feminine longing to strut fora 
short hour in a tragedy, or 
failing that to taste the poor 
compensations comedy may 
provide. With or without 
reason many, like Mrs. Langtry 
or the latest aspirant, Mrs. 
Jack Cumming, take the last 
step without hesitation and face 
the mingled triumphs and dis- 
appointments without once 
looking back. I am not sure 
that disappointments do not 
intensify their determination. 


When beauty dares the ocean 
On board a mighty ship, 

It may be that the motion 
Will blanch her cheek and lip. 


But though they treat her kindly 
The officers aboard 

Do not adore her blindly ; 
Her charms are quite ignored, 


And yet the men on duty 
Are mortals at the best; 
How can they be to beauty 

More callous than the rest? 


It needs no Eastern cadi 
To give the answer true: 


“The liner she’s a lady,” 


It is all very strange to the 
A jealous lady, too. 


lazy, unemotional person who 
watches idly from the. stalls 
and perhaps wonders now and then whether the attraction lies 
in the excitement or the rewards. 


Our Savage Wars.—We have certainly fought more savage 
tribes than any other European Power during the past century, and 
some of them have taken a great deal of beating. The Afghans, 
though perhaps they can hardly be described in the strict sense of 
the word as savages, have on one occasion almost annihilated our 
army, and though Lord Roberts inflicted a signal defeat on that war- 
like race they as a matter of fact are still an unconquered nation. 
The Zulus, perhaps, have given us more trouble than any other 
purely savage nation, Until the last Zulu War we had from time to 
time for sixty years continual struggles with this determined and 
obstinate race of savages until we achieved a final victory in 1879. 


Dancing for Charity.—One of the most brilliant affairs of the 
present season was the charity ball arranged by Lady Pembroke 
which took place at the Albert Hall last Thursday in aid of the 
King’s College Hospital removal fund.. One of the most popular of 
the dances was the Scottish reel which the Marquis of Tullibardine 
and Lady Strathallan had organised, and in which the Gordons, the 
Frasers, the Hays, and the Campbells were all represented. 


The Kodak Competition.—Those who enter for this competition 
are informed. that all photographs received up to each Saturday 
morning are included in the competition award in the issue of THE 
TATLER for the following Wednesday week. 
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Gossip of the Hour: Our Kodak Prizewinner—When the West Migrates to the North— 
A Walking Woollen Mill—Railway Enterprise. 


The Old Broom.—For a _ twentieth-century people we are 
wofully primitive in some of our arrangements and notably in our 
methods of sweeping up street dust. It may be that in proverbs 
the new broom sweeps clean ; in actual use the old broom sweeps 
disgracefully dirty. The man behind the broom certainly does his 
best to mitigate the nuisance. Let him push it never go gently, 
however, he disturbs enough dust - 
to powder the pedestrian inside 
and out; and he naturally flushes 
the whole covey of microbes who 
alight indiscriminately upon the just 
and the unjust, but never fail to 
make short work of the weakling. 
On the whole I would rather, as a 
choice of evils, be a sewer man 
than a street-sweeper. The former 
sometimes seems sinfully healthy, 
but the confirmed street-sweeper is 
always consumptive-looking. Some 
day I suppose the vacuum pump 
that “ exhausts” the dust from our 
carpets and curtains will be applied 
to the streets. We shall then have 
a kind of automobile sweeper going 
round sucking up the dust and 
passing it through the furnace on 
board. If now and then it sucks 
up a superfluous citizen or two 
nobody need grumble provided it exercises a little discrimination. 


Numbering the Motors.—I am looking forward with some 
curiosity to the time when our statistical Government will publish 
the complete figures of the motor registration for the current year. 
Our friends in France are inclined to boast because their figures for 
last year showed a total of nearly 40,000 motors—to be accurate 
19,880 cars and 19,816 cycles, 
I am under the impression 
that, backward as we are, we 
shall beat them, It is: asto- 
nishing what a number of 
new motors are on the road 
since the last shows, In 
suburbia the district surveyors 
are making respectable 
incomes out of the fees paid 
by villadom for the privilege 
of putting up motor-houses 
in its back gardens. 


A Walking Woollen 
Mill.—The Tibetan voung 
man of fashion wears his 
pigtail like the Chinese, and 
would be lost without his 
native girdle. This is a 
complete mzl/um in parvo, 
at once his arsenal, his pipe 
rack, and his treasury. In it 
he carries all that is really 
dear to his soul. The smart 
tailor of the locality makes 
his great coat with huge bulging breasts, which he stuffs out with 
wool, balls of barley dough, and other odds and ends that are 
necessary to a half-nomad existence. As he walks he looks likea 
pouter pigeon in a short skirt. He is an industrious person ina 
way, for he always carries a distaff in his belt with his other weapons, 
and as he goes he spins upon it the wool from his breast like a 
perambulating woollen mill. 


OUR KODAK PRIZE COMPETITION 


‘The season for snapshots has begun with the biighter 
weather. We pay each week 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot that we receive during that week, 
All the letters in this Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, and all photographs, exclusive of the 


prizewinner, will be teturned immediately if accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelope. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the name and 
address of the sender, and a clear description of the subject. 
Original topics rather than pretty or conventional views 
are desirable. “The prize in our last week’s Competition 
was won by Miss Madge E, Green, Silsoe Villa, Ealing, 
to whom a cheque for One Guinea will be forwarded for non-payment of rates. The 


COMPETITION NO. I—OUR KODAK PRIZEWINNER 
A group of horses in the park of Blickling Hall 


When West Meets North.—Although the East and West of 
London sometimes meet when the West goes slumming or the East 
comes to meetings in Hyde Park, it is only once in the year that the 
North and West converge. Mayfair’s knowledge of North London 
is confined exclusively to the Agricultural Hall on the occasion of 
the Military Tournament. During the brief period that Battersea 
Park was the meeting place for 
smart cyclists the South of London 
breathed an aroma of the West, 
but the North persistently remains 
out in the cold except while the 
Military Tournament is being held. 


Passive Resistance Politeness. 
—When the first batch of passive 
resisters came before a London 
magistrate last week I dropped in at 
the police jcourt expecting to see 
something sensational. I confess I 
was disappointed. Perhaps I ought 
to be ashamed to confess it. There 
was a crowd, of course, but a most 
orderly and respectable crowd, and 
there were about 120 summonses 


resisters were scattered promis- 
cuously amongst the purely impe- 
cunious, and the whole list was 
rattled off in Icss than half-an-hour. There was a mechanical 
policeman who called the name, a mechanical clerk who put three 
questions, a mechanical rate collector who gave three nods, and a 
mechanical magistrate who said “‘ Distress” in the ordinary cases. 


An Enterprising Railway.—The Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany has at one stroke practically brought Yarmouth on the east 
coast many miles nearer to 
London, running as it now 
does.an express each way in 
two hours and a half, the dis- 
tance being 121 miles. Yar- 
mouth, which is situated on a 
little jutting peninsula formed 
on one side by the sea and 
on the other by the river Yare, 
is a peculiarly health-giving 
place, and although this fact 
is taken advantage of by the 
masses in midsummer it is a 
comparatively quiet place 
during the present’ month, 
and many people in search of 
health will find much to 
interest and nothing to annoy 
them in the way of noise 
and bustle if they visit Yar- 
mouth before the great in- 
vasion begins. Inthe Queen’s 
they will find a comfortable 
and_ well-conducted _ hotel, 
the enterprising proprietor of 
which, Mr. Nightingale, is 
one of the mainstays of Yarmouth. It is he who owns the two 
theatres, and who with some friends acquired the Britannia Pier, 
enlarged it, and put up a spacious concert-house with various 
entertainments running through the day. The town of Yarmouth 
is itself interesting, and it has old associations in which Nelson 
plays no small part. From it, too, the visitor may reach the 
delightful broads of Norfolk, 


THE PRETTIEST CHILDREN COMPETITION. 


This competition, which began in our issue of May 18, will run for twelve weeks in all. Full particulars of the competition, in con- 


nection with which most valuable prizes are offered, have already appeared in “The Tatler” in the issues of May 18 and 25 and June J 
and 8. ‘Those who have not already entered for the competition can still do so by ordering a copy of “ The Tatler’ of any of the 
above-mentioned dates from their newsagent or from any of W. H, Smith’s bookstalls 
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The Wonderful Chrysanthemums of Japan—A Recollection of 


Ascot—Insurance and Hanging—A Licensing Puzzle. 


Japanese Manceeuvres.—Extensive military manceuvres in Japan 
are impossible except at a considerable cost, for operations on a 
lage scale could not be carried out without causing immense 


damage to the rice fields, upon 
which the rural population of Japan 
so largely depends for existence. 
Sham battles are therefore unheard 
of, and military manceuvres 
are carried out on the smallest 
scale. A writer some few years ago 
in an American magazine com- 
mented on this fact and drew the 
now obviously erroneous deduction 
that in practical warfare the 
Japanese would not be able to use 
their army with any great effect. 


The Czar’s Models.—One of the 
fads of the Emperor of Russia is 
the collection of models. His Im- 
perial Majesty possesses models of 
nearly every great battleship in the 
world besides innumerable models 
of forts, guns, and various weapons 
of destruction. A somewhat grue- 
some model in the collection is 
of a machine to prevent 
burial before death ; this machine 
is somewhat like a guillotine and 
slowly drives a sharp knife into 
the neck of the doubtful corpse, 
which if not really dead should 
certainly awake under this painful 
operation. 


The Ascot Stands.—The Ascot 
stands as they now are consist of 
two parts. Those west of the clock 
tower are of th’s reign and were 
built in 1902-3; all east are of the 
last reign. 
as a most important addition. 
heath. 
hills and those above Park 
Place and in another the grand 
stand at Epsom and the Wok- 
ing Lunatic Asylum. The new 
buildings are very solidly con- 
structed of brick, the galleries 
in front being of wood and 
iron. There are three at the 
back of the royal enclosure, 
namely, the royal stand (re- 
served for the King), the 
general stand, and the Jockey 
Club stand. These three 
stands are approached by a 
railed and asphalted road. In 
the royal stand are a dining- 
room, drawing-room, and with- 
drawing-rooms. 


Verneuil’s Year.—The year 
1878 is known at Ascot as 
“Verneuil’s year” because of 
the triple victory of the horse 
of that name in the Ascot Cup, 
the Queen’s Vase, and the 
Alexandra Plate. Verneuil 
started for the Gold Cup at 
Too to 15, and in consequence 
Sir Beaumont Dixie (the hus- 
band of Lady Florence), who 
had backed the horse as his 
fancy, won a large sum. 
Shortly afterwards an American 
made an offer by cable to 


The clock tower was built in 1896 and was then regarded 
The clock can be seen all over the 
From the top one can see in one direction the Cliveden 


blossoms from one stem. 


A FIR TREE TRAINED LIKE A BOAT 


The lengths to which the training of trees can be carried by the arts or the 

Japanese tree-tender astonish Western eyes. This fir tree in its lower 

part has been trained into the shape of a high-prowed Japanese fishing 

boat, while the upper part of the’tree has been fashioned into very con- 
ventional form 


money. 


THE WONDERFUL TREE CHRYSANTHEMUMS OF JAPAN 


The Japanese manage by skilful artificial aids to get an almost incredible number ot 
Sometimes from 500 to 600 blooms are obtained from one 
plant in the manner shown above. The picture was taken in the gardens of Count 


Okuma, the Progressive leader 
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Count Lagrange, the owner, to buy Verneuil for 410,000. The 
telezram was -addressed to the Jockey Club, Paris, and was not 
forwarded. The count did not go to the club and was actually 


engaged in bringing off the sale of 
the horse to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment for £8,000. When he heard 
that by an accident he had prac- 
tically lost £2,000 his face must 
have been a study. 


A Legal Puzzle.—The licensing 
laws of this country are past my 
comprehension. The well-known 
caterers, J. Lyons and Co., Ltd., 
last week opened a new restaurant 
nearly opposite Gray’s Inn Road 
in Holborn, and although this firm 
has with its large number of 
cafés done much to promote tem- 
perance in London, and although 
the conduct of its licensed estab- 
lishments such as the Trocadero 
is admittedly beyond reproach, they 
have actually been refused a licence 
for this new restaurant. I can 
understand the refusal of a licence 
to a public-house where drunkenness 
may be promoted, but to deny the 
hard-working City man his glass of 
wine or ale with his lunch seems 
to me unjustifiable. There must be 
red tape somewhere which needs 
untying. 


Insurance and Hanging.—The 
recent case in America of an insu- 
rance company refusing to pay out 
upon an insured murderer who was 
hanged cannot be paralleled in 
this country. It is not easy to see 


why because a man commits a murder and pays the penalty of his 
crime his relatives should be deprived of the c’iminal’s insurance 
The general practice in British insurance offices is not 


to insert in a policy any 
special clause making the claim 
void if the holder has to pay 
the capital penalty, although 
many insurance offices insist 
upon a suiide clause. In the 
prospectus, however, of one 
very well-known insurance 
company there is a clause which 
reads: “ Provided that if the 
said assured shall within twelve 
months die by his own hand, 
by duelling, or by the hands of 
justice, in such case the policy 
shall be null and void.” 


A Pioneer Patentee.—It is 
rather remarkable that the first 
patent taken out in America 
should have been secured by 
an Englishman. It was in the 
middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that an Englishman named 
Jenk secured a monopoly in 
America for the sale of a hand 
machine for extinguishing fires 
which he had invented in 
England some years previously 
but did not test its practical 
working until he migrated to 
America. The monopoly only 
lasted for fourteen years, but 
Jenk made a very ample fortune 
out of his sales of the apparatus. 
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Gossip of the Hour: Too Many Eyes for a Fight—Opium Dens in London—What is 
Popular Music?—No Use Guessing. 


Opium Dens in London.—In a police An Ideal Programme.—Not long ago 
court last week a house in a street off - we heard a good deal of the un- 
Tottenham Court Road was men- eS popular programmes played by 
tioned as being the only opium es bands at the seaside, and now 
den in the West of London. | CB | the grumblers are raising their 
As a matter of fact I know | cok voices against the bands in 


of quite a dozen opium 
dens in that part of Lon- 
don which is bounded 
by Temple Bar and 
Marble Arch on the 
one side and Totten- 
ham Court Road and 
Westminster Bridge on 
the other. Moreover, 
these opium dens do 
not shrink from the 
light of day but carry 
on their business with 
the utmost publicity. 
Nearly every chemist 
has among his cus- 
tomers at least one 
victim of the opium 
habit. These opium 
customers _ generally 
take their narcotic in 
the form of morphia, 
and at the chemist’s 
-shop a special bottle is 
reserved for them. I 
‘know one chemist in 
the neighbourhood of 
Fulham who for many 


the London parks for pre- 
ferring Wagner to A 
Country Girl. By way 
of testing the popu- 
larity of classical music 
among casual audi- 
ences, a bandmaster in 
a town on the south 
coast during one 
of his performances 
distributed tickets 
among his audience 
asking them to write 
down what they con- 
sidered an ideal pro- 
gramme for his band ; 
532 people in all gave 
up their cards, a 
revision of which 
showed that The 
Geisha had the largest 
number of supporters. 
Next came A Country 
Girl and The Girl 
. from Kay’s, then The 
Gondoliers, followed 
by Zanuhduser and 
Zampa. “ Hiawatha” 


years has had a cus- received fifty-nine votes 
tomer who comes —S and Sousa’s marches 
to him regularly for a aco ys thirty-seven. Not a 
morphia beverage three single vote was given 


ti alk oT 7 - 
times 2 day and takes Cissie: A spider, Jack, has eight eyes \so it says in my book for oe Mone) suckle 
his draught openly. Jack: What a job to get them all blacked in a fight, eh! and the Bee. 


ae \Ocdene 


Visitor : Oh you'll never guess the news about Nora! I'll give you three tries Hostess: She has appendicitis? 


Hostess: She's engaged to be married? Visitor: No Tea 
Visitor: No Hostess: Then | give it up 
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CAPTURE OF LONDON. BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


IlI._Quiet Preparations. 


€é nd although, ladies and gentlemen, to some of you,” said the 

- Head Master with the courteous air of making allow- 
ance to inferior intellects, ‘although to some of you my simile may 
appear far-fetched yet, if I may say so, it is happily chosen. You 
will say that the resemblance between the battlefield of Tel-el-Kebir 
and the academy over which I have the honour to preside is not 
obvious. But, ladies and gentlemen, just as our gallant troops under 
the brave and intrepid Wolseley——” 

Loud cheers from the boys on the platform led by John 
Walmer. Cheers from parents and friends in the body of the chapel. 
Cheers taken up again by the boys on the platform, but stopping 
suddenly at a sign from the important, whiskered gentleman at the 
table. : 

“In the same way,” he went on, in the confusion omitting a 
sentence, “we at our academy carry war into the enemy’s country, 
and the charges of the gallant Highlanders are not more determined 
than——” The wife of the Head Master seated near the platform 
coughed. “ We will now proceed with the examination.” 

There are people, critical folk, who say they would like to see the 
examination conducted for once by a new man; point out that 
he is a friendly schoolmaster from a village near Tunbridge Wells, 
and that the Head Master here reciprocates by conducting the 
annual examination there. But parents are convinced there are no 
grounds for suspicion that their boys are coached specially in certain 
questions, and the adults all agree that they themselves could no 
more give the answers than they could fly. 

“t2 times 13,” says the Rey. Mr. Langley, speaking with 
rapidity, ‘ plus 4, minus 4o, divide by 10, multiply by 11; take the 
result as pounds, divide the money amongst 13 of your friends, give 
to each in addition 8s. 6d. Tell me how much does each receive?” 

John Walmer’s arm up first. Answer adjudged correct. 

“ Again,” says the Rev. Mr. Langley, looking away at a white 
tablet on the wall. “TI-sell a horse for £3 gs. 6d.” Comment of 
farmer in the side pews hushed. ‘ With one-fourth of that sum 
I buy a brace of sheep.” Farmer’s wife busy with task of inducing 
husband to sit down. “With the remainder I purchase potatoes at 
Is. per sack.” Farmer, wrenching himself free, puts on his hat, says 
“Bah!” and stamps indignantly down to the doorway. ‘The 
carriage of these works out at 4d. per sack. How muchdo I pay the 
railway company ?” 

John Walmer with hand up again is anticipated by the head 
boy, but the head boy is not precisely correct and John Walmer is, 
and some of the people give applause. Parents send up at their 
sons on the platform a meaning glance, which being interpreted says, 
“Wake up, my lad, wake up, or else when I get you home——” 
John Walmer not so successful in the history examination ; good in 
dates though, and comes out of the geography test with fair triumph, 
giving a long string of moderately interesting particulars about 
Vancouver Island that causes the Head Master to beam proudly upon 
him. It is in general knowledge that John scores most notably. 
Rapid questions, darting from poetical quotations to weights and 
measures, from weights and measures to rivers in France; the 
audience leans forward round-eyed with astonishment at versatility 
of brain inside the young head. 

“We come now,” says the Head Master importantly when the 
last cheer has exhausted itself, “to what I may term the crowning 
stone of the evening. Handsome book prizes, selected by myself, 
will be presented by a lady beloved by you all, and it is necessary 
for me to remark that the awards are known to ne one but myself 
and, of course, my wife; so that a prize will come as much of a 
surprise—excuse the play on words—to them as to you. Now, 
please.” 

The lady has no doubt many qualifications for the position, but 
quickness of hearing is not one, and the Head Master’s features 
become purple as he informs her the respective reasons for award- 
ing the books. On the round face of John Walmer there is, as the 
pile of books becomes reduced in height, no colour whatever. He 
has done so well this evening that it seems scarcely possible he can 
be left out, but he has heard grisly stories in his day of boys at the 
academy who, over-confident, found their anticipations dashed and 
shattered on the great evening. And yet the names go on ; parents 
of the selected lads can be detected by the scarlet signal of pride 


that comes to their faces. John Walmer looks at the mothers and 
wishes——, He and his father talk about her sometimes ; John has. 
more than once extricated himself from an embarrassing position by 
making dexterous reference to his mother’s memory. 

“Your task, madam,” says the Head Master loudly and with a 
bow to the lady beloved by all, “ your graceful task is now almost 
at an end. There remains but one volume to hand over, the most 
expensive of all. It is called The Land of Ophir, a not altogether’ 
inappropriate title, I think, for a presentation to one who will, so his 
father tells me, have to embark on a commercial career. I have a 
theory that no boy should leave school until he has reached the age 
of fifteen, but I am never one to force my opinions on the parents of 
pupils. I recognise that | only share the responsibilities, and without 
the goodwill and co-ordination of parents my work would have but 
little effect. I have only to add that the new term begins on an 
early day in the approaching month, and that prospectuses of the: 
school will be handed to you as you go out. That is all.” 

Many competing for the honour of pointing out to the Head’ 
Master his omission ; the one of whom he takes notice is his own 
wife, and he sends down to her a look imploring and apologetic ; to: 
the rest he wears a mask. 

“Oh no,” cried the Head Master confidently ; ‘I hadn’t for- 
gotten it. No. That’s one of my little jokes—a practical joke you 
may cali it at the expense of one of my lads. I’m a great believer,” 
goes on the Head Master waggishly, ‘‘ a great believer in lightening 
the weightier duties of life by a harmless witticism. May I trouble 
you, madam? John Walmer. This prize is awarded for general 
improvement.” i 

John, stepping forward, is proud to see that his father, putting 
the soft black hat between his knees, applauds with the rest ; the 
boy feels that this triumph of his ought to have some effect in 
arresting the dwindling custom of the shop. 

“Now, this lad,” the Head Master takes John as though about 
to subject him to a phrenological examination, “this lad is one 
of our successes—one of our many successes, He is a boy who 
came to us raw; we are turning him out polished. I have no 
hesitation in saying that here you have a lad capable of making his: 
own headway through the world ; one who may meet, as we all have 
to meet, trouble and discouragement, but who will eventually come: 
out—pray forgive the colloquialism—well, come out at the top. John 
Walmer,” turning and addressing the lad, “this is your last term 
your father tells me.’ Boy startled. ‘‘I think it a pity you 
should relinquish your studies so suddenly, but as I said just now 
I never try to influence a parent. If a parent says to me that 
he cannot afford to pay the school fees—moderate as they are— 
then I always reply, ‘ Very well.’ But I can honestly say that I 
am sorry to part with you and, John Walmer, I shall be very 
much pleased if you will allow me to shake hands and wish you 
good luck.” 

Vote of thanks to the Rev. Mr. Langley for conducting the 
examination. The Head Master said feelingly that in the course of 
a long friendship he had never found Mr. Langley to be anything 
but straightforward, simple, upright, and just. The reverend gentle- 
man in acknowledging protested modestly, going on to apply to his. 
friend the Head Master all the other commendatory adjectives he 
could call to mind. Vote of thanks to the deacons of the chapel for 
so kindly and generously—and so on. Vote of thanks to the lady 
beloved by all for distributing the prizes. Perfect unanimity so 
that the Head Master was able to say “ All in favour carried” in 
one sentence at the end of each of his speeches. Finally, vote of 
thanks to Head Master, proposed by Rev. Mr. Langley, who had 
had time to rout out a few more flattering adjectives, seconded 
by no less a person than John Walmer, who discovered thus early 
that public speaking was not so easy as it appeared to be. Head 
Master, giving a look round, failed to discover anyone else to whom 
a vote of thanks could be accorded and said the boys would now 
sing “God save the Queen.” 

“Wonder you didn’t tell me, father,” said the boy. They went 
home together. 

“Thought p’r’aps you wouldn’t like, my son. Thought you 
wouldn’t care for the idea of going to work.” 

“Just exactly what | want to do, father,” said John Walmer. 
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More Girl Choristers—A Freak of the Camera—Mr. Astor and 


Hever—Catering at Women’s Clubs. 


P. F. Warner’s Best Man.—Lord Hawke, who acted as 
Mr. Pelham Warner’s best man the other day, is not new to the 
position as he served in the same capacity to Mr. F. S. Jackson 
when that distinguished 
cricketer was married in 
1903. Lord Hawke was 
born in 1860, but he is 
so youthful for his years 


that his cricketing 
friends have not yet 
given up hope of being 
asked to his wedding 
some day. Although 
Lord Hawke is asso- 


ciated in many people’s 
minds chiefly with 
cricket he is really an 
all-round sportsman of 
the best kind, and hunts 
and shoots during the 
winter as vigorously as 
he bats in the summer. 
He regards the mem- 
bers of the Yorkshire 
team almost as part of 
his family, and not only 
entertains them at Wig- 
hill once a year but 
looks after each and all 
during the winter with 
the care of a father. 
He is unquestionably 
the most popular man in 
Yorkshire. 


ANOTHER GIRL CHORISTER 


On Sunday last a novel feature, and one which has 
attracted much attention, was introduced into the ser- 
vice at St. Stephen's Church, Bristol, by the. robing of 
the girl choristers. The dress of the ladies, who headed 
the procession in church, is simple and picturesque. 
It consists of a long robe of blue linen simply made 
with a wide collar of white linen. A white linen hood 
surmounts each fair chorister’s hair and completes 
the uniform. The rector, the Rev. E. J. Houghton, 
describes the uniform as simply a modification of a 
Puritan dress 


The Renovation of Hever.—I have already 
referred to the renovation of Hever and am 
now in a position to allay much of the curiosity 
on the part of those who reside in the neigh- 
bourhood as to what Mr. Astor is doing with 
that famous old castle. As a matter of fact he 
is showing the greatest desire to conciliate all 
those who wish everything of permanent worth 
in that building to be preserved in the best 
possible manner, and every step that is being 
taken is done by the advice and on the initiative of Mr. F. L. 
Pearson, the well-known architect, and of Sir Douglas Fox, the 
engineer. It was found that there was some very inflammable 
material in the roof of Hever, and this has had to be carefully 
removed in order to make it fireproof. Further, Mr. Astor, with 
the assistance of Mr. Pearson, is taking the most affectionate interest 
in every archeological detail. It was this well-known American’s 
love of history that first led him to purchase Hever, and he is 
naturally anxious to preserve all those historical associations in a 
most thorough fashion. A large garden and deer park which it is 
contemplated to bring into existence at Hever will be quite in 
keeping with the condition of things that existed when the mother 
of Queen Elizabeth resided there. 


camera, 


A FREAK PORTRAIT 


Here is an example of the eccentricities of the 
The victim is a well-known man of many 
accomplishments and a member of the Atheneum 


Club 


4 
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Food or Drink.—We have heard in the past week a good deal 
about the indifferent catering at women’s clubs. I know very little 
about these admirable institutions, but if the food is really worse 
than at certain men’s clubs the members are indeed to be pitied. 
My own impression is that it is not 
the food question which causes diffi- 
culty in women’s clubs so much as 
the drink question. Everyone knows 
that in a man’s club the sale of 
wine and cigars affords a hand- 
some profit, and it is always a 
matter of wonder to me how any 
woman’s club with a small entrance 
fee and subscription can be run at 
a profit where the members pre- 
sumably indulge but sparingly in 
tobacco and whisky and _ sodas. 
Afternoon teas may be an excellent 
stimulant, but after all it can only 
be indulged in once a day, and 
shows no particular profit at that. 


Self-convicted 


[The authorities at certain 
ladies’ clubs repel the insinua- 
tion that the cooking there is 
bad. They say it is superior to 
that at most men’s clubs, and 
men are glad enough to dine 
there. ] 


Phyllis, at your club 
Men will come to visit, 

Why—there lies the rub-- 
Why, dear lady, is it? 


Certain folk declare 
Members are good-looking, 
You with injured air 
Say it is the cooking. 


But if woman can 

Serve such meals delicious 
Surely tyrant man 

Must be most capricious, 


A Woman Book Publisher.— 
The complex and multitudinous 
duties ofa publisher is about the last 
profession, so one would imagine, 
that would appeal to the fair sex, yet 
America can boast of one successful 
woman publisher in the person of 
Miss Carro Clark, head and founder 
of the C. M. Clark Publishing Company of Boston. She is said to 
be the only successful woman book publisher in the world. This 
plucky American netted £8,000 d2ring 1903 in publishing books. 
The feat is all the more remarkable when it is remembered that Miss 
Clark built up her vast business single-handed 
and without any influence. Her two most 
recent successful novels perhaps were Qucncy 
Adam’s Lawyers and Blennerhassetti—books 
well known on the other side of the Atlantic. 
After she accepted the manuscripts she printed 
and published the works, advirtising them 
in a way in which no American novel had 
ever been advertised before. For the first 
three years of her career as a publisher Miss 
Clark worked very hard from morning to 
night ; now she employs quite a large staff of 
assistants. Periodically she makes extensive 
journeys to various cities, and commercial 
travellers have been astonished at the ground 
she covers and the immense amount of busi- 
ness transacted. Arriving at a town she 
spends two or three hours in visiting her 


Would he clubwards roam, 
Seeming to forget her, 

If he got at home 
Cooking that was better ? 


agents and arrang- 
ing important sales. 
The moment her 
work is finished 
train is taken to 
the next stopping 
place, and so on 
until the programme 
is completed. It 
should be explained 
that Clark is her 
maiden name, for 
she is married. 


MISS CARRO M. CLARK 


A clever and successful American woman publisher 
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BEHIND THE SCENES AT AN INTERNATIONAL MOTOR RACE 


Facts and Figures about the Gordon Bennett Cup. 


lance from the stalls and we see the glamour and pride of the 
artists’ triumph, yet behind the scenes there is an amount of 
organisation and rehearsal, work and thought, that few of the outside 
public would seek to recognise lest the care taken to make the 
“show ” should rob the brilliant scenes of their charm; yet there 
are interesting details which would cause surprise to many even in 
the cramped limits of ‘behind the scenes.” After all, what is a big 
motor race but a glorified performance with fifty square miles of 
country for a stage and an interest that is bred alone from excite- 
ment which gets a fillip from the possibility of some gruesome 
accident ? 

The awful speed attained by the cars necessitates such an amount 
of organisation that it is somewhat surprising all the details can 
be pieced together by the energetic officials until on the morning of 
the race the whole of the country through which the flying monsters 
will tear their way is in the occupation of countless soldiers and 
police, and the populace are as much under officialism as the most 
autocratic Russian could wish, albeit willingly, recognising that the 
restrictions are necessary for the safety of life and limb. 

The international Gordon Bennett race witnesses the struggles 
of all countries who may choose to compete, and the winning of 
the cup is of such commercial value to the industry of the manufac- 
turers of the winning car that firms are not found wanting to bear 
enormous expense with the possibility that their production may 
be selected to repre- 
sent the country in 
which the firm car- 
ries on its business. 

Hitherto Eng- 
land has been repre- 
sented solely by 
Napier racing cars, 
and Mr. S. F. Edge, 
who succeeded two 
years ago in bring- 


ing the Gordon 
Bennett Cup to 


England, built no 
fewer than three 
giant racing cars to 
represent this coun- 
try in that year’s 
race, and the ex- 
penses of the win 
are estimated by 
him at £15,000, 
while this year six 
tacing monsters 
have been prepared 
by Mr. Edge alone, 
the largest of which 
develops upwards of 
9oh.p. A finished 
car is worth as much as a good racehorse, and the fees paid to the 
drivers, who certainly risk both life and limb, compare favourably 
with the gratuities of their con/fréres of the turf. Motor racers make 
a princely income for the day, and a motorist with a name for nerve 
and with experience will be offered as much as £2,000 to drive in 
the race, with a little consideration of £5,000 added should he win 
the coveted_cup. 

So much for the cars and their drivers ; but since on the day of 
the race the course must be safe fora speed of upwards of eighty 
miles an hour, or at least as safe as the attainment of that speed can 
be, there is a world of detail work to be carried out. A month before 
the race officials of the promoting club gather on and travel about 
the course which has previously been selected, and for racing on 
which special Acts of the Government have been passed ; an 
awkward curve here or a specially narrow road there is put in the 
hands of the workmen ; the curves are straightened as far as possible, 
roads are rolled, and narrow places are widened. The country roads 
eventually satisfy the watchful officials and the track is ready. 

Over a fortnight before the race the real preparation begins. 
Thousands of feet of timber are jointed and braced, and grand stands 
of enormous proportions begin to dot the countryside. Houses on 
the course are let for distinguished guests to view the race, and hotel 
managers whose hotels are situated near the course vie with each 
other to raise their tariff to the utmost penny they dare extort without 


HOW THE COURSE 


Military police being told off for the race 


1S KEPT CLEAR 


running the risk of killing their expected patrons with fright. Old 
countrypeople swell with pride over the excellence of their cottages 
and gardens if they are on the course, and look to solve the old aye 
pension scheme at one fell swoop when the “gentry ” arrive to see the 
race. Many will be the inconveniences experienced by some of the 
visitors, and although the course in Ireland last year was within easy 
reach of Dublin hundreds of people slept under canvas on the 
hillsides overlooking it. 

On slower cars than their giant racers the competitors prowl 
around the course studying every grade, getting familiar with every 
bend, and calculating to the best of their judgment where they will 
let their “ flyer” go all out. Nothing must be given away on the 
eventful day. To hug a bend an inch closer than a competitor may 
spell success, to turn too sharply may mean disaster. And so the 
artists laboriously prepare the entertainment until as the momentous 
day approaches the audience file into the arena, taking up such 
quarters as they may have been lucky or wealthy enough to secure. 
Such an audience, too, speaking in many tongues, but strongly 
evidenced in most of them the child nurtured in the lap of luxury, 
What silks, what motor furs, and the luxurious cars reflecting a 
hundred rays of light and reflections from their highly-polished sides, 
and elaborated with silver and morocco leather. 

So the crowd gathers until the night before the race, when 


over all steals the hush of expectancy and excitement. In the 
evening twilight 


long lines of uni- 
formed figures stand 
at attention while 
their superior officer 
reads to them their 
instructions and 
tells each individual 
his allotted position, 
while with a roar 
like a whirlwind an 
occasional competi- 
tor dashes along the 
road as he gives a 
final trial to the 
paces of his car; 
and to-morrow will 
be the race. At last 
all have retired to 
what accommoda- 
tion they may have 
secured, some to 
sleep, some to keep 
awake with the 
excitement of the 
event, but all to 
arise early, for 
thousands of people 
will seek out points 
of vantage from which to see the race, and no one but officials are 
allowed on the road. 

The hour has arrived at last, the hour for which all this pre- 
paration has been made, the event for which all this gathering of 
wealth and beauty has assembled, and the great international race is 
a reality. One by one the competing cars shoot away with their 
drivers and assistants closely clad in long rubber coats, tight-fitting 
hats, and unsightly goggles. If we watch them as they pass 
at full speed the sight is marvellous ; crouched in their cars the 
drivers seem to be hanging on for dear life, while the cars bound 
forward at a speed of over eighty miles an hour in a series of 
jerks, reminding one of a shell being blown froma gun. ‘The noise 
is appalling, while the car vibrates until it resembles a huge jelly, 
and one wonders that iron and steel can stand so much. 

The sight is grand ; it is worth an unlimited amount of trouble 
and a fairly liberal expenditure, but as the cars continually flash past 
the interest wanes, for it is not easy to keep count of the positions of 
the various competitors owing to the system of controls, where the 
cars are each stopped for a time. And so to the close of the 
day, the successive round of cars being occasionally broken as one 
of the competitors drops out and the rumour floats round that 
someone is injured. As evening draws in the result becomes 
known, the great race is over, and some firm has doubled the value 
of its cars, 
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A STUDY IN GOLFERS’ METHODS 


The Amateur Championship at Sandwich. 


Ue sem AY DISENG HORACE HUTCHINSON DRIVING 


LEARNING A LESSON FROM AMERICA 


E. Blackwell practising with the new putter 


R. MAXWELL, THE LATE AMATEUR CHAMPION S. H. FRY AFTER A DRIVE 
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A WOMAN’S TRICK 


A Short Story. 


By Charles D. Leslie. 


eterkin, Mrs. Cayley-Rivers’s portly butler, felt strong disapproval 
of the instructions he received. “1 expect Mr. Braithwaite,” his 
mistress told him ; ‘‘ 1’m not at home to anyone else.” 

“ That’s the man Susan says she’s sweet on,” he mused, ‘‘and 
he is a clerk of no importance in the War Office. He’s master 
here, for that’s what Susan says it’s coming too. Pretty state of 
things !” 

His particular grievance was that having served in families vith 
titles hitherto he felt it a come-down to be butler to a mere com- 
moner, yet surely Mrs. Cayley-Rivers would not always remain a 
commoner. She was young and handsome, rich, and free to marry 
whom she pleased, and during the year she had reigned in the house 
in Cromwell Road had sui ors in abundance and more than one 
opportunity of entering the peerage. But her maid, Susan, was 
observant. She prophesied when the widow changed her name it 
would merely be to alter Cayley-Rivers to Braithwaite. 

The visitor looked nervous when admitted, and even a cordial 
greeting from his pretty hostess did not seem to set him at his ease ; 
indeed, he admitted as much. “I regard you to-day more in the 
light of a judge than a friend, and I realise how prisoners in the dock 
must feel,” he said as he sat down. 

“But I told you in my note how much [ had enjoyed reading it ; 
my verdict is—simply that I’m wildly jealous of you. Oh if I could 
write like you! It’s been the dream of my life to be a dramatist. 
There’s no woman I envy more than John Oliver Hobbes.” 

“You really think it good ?” he cried eagerly. 

‘Honour bright as we used to say in our childhood, didn’t we ? 
I really think the play splendid. It’s great, and I’m proud to be the 
friend of the author. I knew you had it in you to do something 
thoroughly good, and | prophesy that soon everyone will be lauding 
you as the new Shakspere.” 

Shand flushed with pleasure. He knew the praise was extravagant, 
yet felt it was the genuine expression of the speaker. He was a shy, 
silent man, with no intimates of either sex, and yet something in his 
face had attracted Mrs. Cayley-Rivers’s attention when they were 
introduced, and she had determined to be friends with him, to find 
presently, as she kad guessed, that under his reserve were hidden 
capabilities of no mean order. He was well read, and when he 
chose a fluent and witty conversationalist. Hitherto he had avoided 
feminine society, but the lady broke down his reserve and attached 
him to her train of admirers. 

And he gave her his full confidence, trusted her with the secret, 
jealously guarded, that he had written a play—a modern comedy of 
manners. 

For years he had been a close follower of the drama, had 
attended first nights, and studied the technique of play-wr.ting ; and 
the comedy was the result. 

Mrs. Cayley-Rivers when she heard of the play insisted on seeing 
it. She was herself the head of a literary coterie, and lions of 
letters flocked to her house, wrote odes to her, and acclaimed her 
on the strength of a few published essays and poems and her frank 
praise of their work a writer and critic of the first rank. 

“But I’m such a hopeless outsider,” said Shand. “I don’t think 
it’s any good submitting it toa London manager. For one thing 
it’s too literary, there are only three theatres that it’s suitable for, and 
I don’t know the managers of any of them.” 

‘It’s just the play for the Crescent, and the Jeading part would 
just suit Roy Kellet,” said Mrs. Cayley-Rivers, naming a young 
and popular actor-manager who had not long started a theatre of 
his own. 

“Yes, he is the most likely man, but the Jast modern play he 
produced was not a success, and that was by Kenny Hardy. Is it 
likely he’d seriously consider one by an obscure man when the risk 
of a failure is more than doubled ?” 

“ He will if l-ask him.” 

“You know him ?” 

“Very well ; haven’t you met him here ?” 

Shand d.d not remember having done so, but begged the lady if 
she really asked the young actor-manager to read it to say it was 
written by a friend, not giving his name. 

“Why are you so shy of acknowledging your work?” asked 
Mrs, Cayley-Rivers with a smile. 
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“T confess I’m shy of fathering it at present, but if ever it is 
accepted I shall be proud to own it. You are the only living person 
who knows | wrote it.” 

“Am 1?” She took up the typescript and turned the pages to 
the end. “‘ The Dramatic and Literary Typing Agency’ knows Mr. 
Shand Braithwaite wrote it.” 

Shand shook his head. ‘I left the manuscript at the office and 
called for it, and I gave the name of Brown.” 

““T expect the housemaid at your lodgings knows all about it. 
Servants always know more of us than we think.” 

“Tm sure she does not. I keep my papers methodically under 
lock and key and always carry the keys about with me. And that’s 
the only copy in existence. 1 accidentally set fire to the manuscript 
with my pipe, reduced it to ashes, and nearly set fire to the room 
as well last week.” 

*‘] will take great care of it and impress on Mr. Kellet to do 
likewise. You will trust me?” 

“You know I do,” he answered simply, and before the frank 
worship in his eyes Mrs. Cayley Rivers averted hers and said 
hastily— 

“The weak points in your play, I think, are the women; they 
are not nearly so well drawn as the men, and the title is too long. 
I don’t like it’ The title was The Jnconsistency of Lord Talbot. 

“] happen to be a man and can naturally draw men better than 
women. But the title—what alteration do you suggest ?” 

“Why not shorten it—why not Lord Talbot 2?” 

For some time longer they discussed the play, and Shand went 
away feeling happier than he had ever done in his life. It was not 
so much Mrs. Cayley-Rivers’s praise of his play as her attitude 
towards himself that stirred his blood and whispered wild hopes to 
his brain—that the man himself and not the play really interested 
her. Hitherto he had set down her frank friendship and encourage- 
ment of his visits as the whim of an indifferent woman who would 
one day drop him as easily as she now patronised him. He knew 
she had suitors of position far exceeding his own, and was too 
diffident to think he stood a chance of winning her. 

But her praise of the play changed his attitude. Suppose she 
were right, suppose Roy Kellet accepted it and it proved a big financial 
success, he would step into reputation and riches immediately and 
could ask her to marry him without gossip whispering (in the event 
of her saying ‘‘ Yes”) that she was making a shockingly bad match. 
‘Then, changing from extreme optimism to extreme pessimism, he 
told himself he was a fool, the play was not read yet, far less accepted, 
by Roy Kellet, aid the odds were a thousand to one against his 
doing so, He was a fantastic dreamer, an obscure clerk without 
prospects or patrons to aid him, and an obscure clerk he would ever 
remain, 

Ten days elapsed, during which he alteraated between hope and 
despondency, and then not hearing from Mrs. Cayley-Rivers he 
called again at Cromwell Road, but the lady on this occasion was 
not alone, and not till he was taking leave did he hear any news. 
“ Roy Kellet*has it ; I put it into his hands myself and he promised 
to read it at once,” she whispered confidentially ; and adding, “good- 
bye,” turned away, giving him no opportunity of questioning her 
further. 

He was sitting alone one evening the following week when an 
office acquaintance dropped in to see him on his way to a bachelor 
gathering of a man named Guthrie known to both of them. Guthrie 
had a large circle of acquaintances, chiefly artists and actors, and his 
rooms and whisky were always open to them. 

“Come on with me to Guthrie’s,” said the callcr, “ you unsociable 
old hermit.” 

“T went once; it was rowdy, and the atmosphere too redolent of 
shag.” 

“Yow'll see Roy Kellet if you come to-night; he promised to 
look in.” 

Shand could not resist the opportunity of seeing the man who 
held his fate in his hands, and so about eleven he made one of the 
dozen or so callers who were filling Guthrie’s sitting-room with smoke 
and noise, A piano was going and a variety of subjects were being 
discussed, the lamentable lack of artistic taste in this country being 
unhesitatingly expressed. 
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THE TATLER 


“And the British drama,” said one speaker at length, “it’s 
retrograding. Pinero and Jones have written their best work, and 
what are the young dramatists doing? Writing musical plays or 
imitations of Ibsen no manager will look at or publisher even print.” 

“Bosh ! my dear fellow,’ a new voice broke in, ‘the British 
drama is not moribund. I say so, and I’ll prove it within three 
months.” 

“ Kellet !” ejaculated Guthrie jumping up to greet the great actor, 
“delighted to see you, but what news have you of the British drama ? 
Have you discovered a new Shakspere or even a new Pinero ?” 

** Seriously, I think I have,” replied the actor taking the chair 
offered him and nodding to those of his acquaintance in the room. 

Shand’s heart leapt to his mouth, and getting in the rear of 
Kelletv’s chair he affected to be studying a print on the wall. Surely 
the actor’s words meant he had read Lord 7 albot and was enchanted 
with it. He held his breath waiting for the speaker to’ continue. 

“Yes ; I’ve just read a new play,” Kellet went on, “a modern 
comedy, clean, witty, dramatic, original. It’ll take the town by 
storm, by gad it will! 
and the title is Lord 
Talbot.” 

“ And the author ?” 
asked someone. 

“Tt’s a woman—and 
a pretty woman to boot. 
I daresay some of you 
know her— Mrs. Cayley- 
Rivers.” 


“What! She wrote 
it ?” cried Guthrie. 
“ Herself and no 


other ; so it’s not a new 
Shakspere but a new 
Sappho I’ve discovered.” 

No one marked 
Shand Braithwaite stum- 
ble out. He reeled like 
a drunken man down 
the stairs, but once in 
the open the cool air 
revived him; yet he 
looked so strangely pale 
that a passing policeman 
glanced curiously at him. 

“ Gambling—cleaned 
out and broke,” was the 
inward diagnosis of 
Robert. 

Nor was it very far 
wrong. Shand felt he 
had lost all that made 
life worth living-—he was 
bereft of his play, the 
child of his imagination, 
the toil of years, robbed 
—cruelly robbed of it by 
the woman he loved. 
And he had trusted her 
so implicitly. The theft 
was absolutely safe. 
Easy was it to guess her 
explanation of his know- 
ledge of it and of his 
having taken it to the 
typing office. She had 
commissioned him to do 
so, and on this connection with it he had built up his extravagant 
pretensions. Such would be her reply were he to accuse her. 

He reached home and tried to face the situation. All night he 
sat in his arm chair struggling with his emotions, and with the coming 
of dawn reached a measure of calm and fell asleep. Morning found 
him physically tired and too heartsick to immediately face his fellows. 
So he stayed at home and early in the afternoon was roused from 
his apathy by a telegram which proved to be from Mrs. Cayley- 
Rivers. ‘‘ Come and see me,” it ran. 

“She wants to come to an understanding with me,” he mused. 
** She will offer me the fees ; it’s only the fame shejseeks. Does she 
expect to bribe me to silence ? ” 

The decision he had come to was simply to hold his tongue, not 
even to write and reproach her. But he could not deny himself the 
interview offered, and the habitual phlegm of the Englishman stood 
him in such good stead that when he stood before the lady his face 


THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY 


I wonder if I might venture just a little in aid—er—of the choir fund 
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betrayed nothing of what he had undergone ; he only looked graver 
than usual. : 

“‘T have news for you,” she began. 

“T can anticipate it. I heard Mr. Kellet last night expatiating 
on the merits of Lord Talbot. 1 congratulate you.” 

His manner seemed to puzzle the lady. She glanced shrewdly at 
him. “I think you may,” she answered shortly. 

“Ona double triumph,” he went on—“ first in getting Roy Kellet 
to read the play ; secondly, in getting him to believe you wrote it.” 

“Mr. Braithwaite !” 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed. I shall make no effort to dispute your 
claim. For one thing, I should not be believed. So you are quite 
safe.” 

“Do you think I want to rob you of the play?” she cried, 
sueneely agitated. 

“But you have. 
say so!” 

“You suspected me of that ! 


You told him you wrote it. I heard him 
Oh how could you ?” 

Shand looked _ his: 
bewilderment. 

“You great stupid ! * 
she cried  wrathfully. 
“Listen. When I told 
Mr. Kellet I had a play, 
written by a friend, I 
wanted him to read he 
refused point blank. He 
said he was weary of 
reading plays by un- 
known people. So on 
the inspiration of the 
moment, knowing there 
was no author’s name 
to it, I said I wrote it. 
This interested him in it 
as he admired me, so he 
read it and was delighted 
with it. He wrote yes- 
terday to say so, and I 
replied telling him the 
truth, and here is his 
answer. He grumbles 
at my woman’s trick as 
he calls it, but will pro- 
duce the play imme- 
diately, and~ says it’s. 
bound to succeed.” 

“ Forgive me !” mut- 
tered Shand. “TI heard 
him say it was your play. 
What was I to think ? 
You had said you envied 
me Lord Talbot, and as. 
circumstances befel it 
was so easy ——” 

He broke off. Her 
face told him so plainly 
how hurt she was at 
having been misunder- 
stood that his lame 
apologies were futile. 

“1 love you,” he 
said hoarsely. ‘* You 
must have seen that, and 
I was beginning to hope 
you cared for me a little, 
utterly obscure as I am;-and then I found, as it seemed, that your 
encouragement of me was simply to rob me of my play. I have 
suffered tortures, so if I’ve hurt you you are amply avenged.” 

“TY should like,” said Mrs. Cayley-Rivers slowly, ‘to tell you to 
go away and never let me see you again.” She paused, and added 
with an unmistakable blush, “ But that would be cutting off my 
nose to spite my face !” : 

“T don’t deny it’s a good place,” acknowledged Peterkin six 
months later, but I’m going, Mrs. Shand Braithwaite. Can you 
look out for another butler ?” 

“T wouldn’t,” said Susan. ‘Look what a success Lord Talbot 
is. Seats booked three months ahead and“ everyone saying Mr. 
Braithwaite is the coming man. You mark me, Mr. Peterkin, they’ll 
make him a baronet or at least a knight, and she’ll be my lady yet.” 

So Peterkin stayed. 
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The Latest Literary Success—Mr. Gilbert Chesterton. 
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Mr. Gilbert Keith Chesterton, who has made a considerable reputation of late by his books on Browning and ‘‘A Napoleon of Notting Hill’ and by 
much miscellaneous journalism, was born in 1874 and educated at St. Paul’s School. He is partly of Scots and French extraction and resides in Battersea 
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“Now she has gone | may tell you that the other day 1 saiu to her, 
‘You are running up along bill for new feathers,’ to which she replied, 
‘Talking of long bills, | wish yours was not such a sour one’"” 


**My dear, | wish you would not put yourself into such ridiculous attitudes. 
You are spoiling your feathers, and it distracts me while | am talking to 
this gentleman” 


‘Of course, after such a remark | am bound to assume an attitude of some reserve. My wife pretends not to care—thinks she will have a little light 


luncheon on the grass, but | know she does mind. It gives her a troubled look in the eye” 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The King at Ascot.—The 
King and Queen will attend 
the Ascot meeting in the usual 
state. The King has always 
regarded the races as really 
royal, and they are more so in 
this reign since his Majesty 
(with the assistance of Lord 
Churchill and Major Clements) 
has taken them under his 
special supervision. His 
Majesty has attended the meet- 
ing from boyhood. Within 
the last quarter of a century 
he has only missed one year, 
and that was in 1902, when 
he was seized during the Ascot 
week with the attack which 
subsequently caused the post- 
ponement of the coronation. 
The King has won honours at 
Ascot with Florizel I]. and 
Persimmon. Last year his 
Majesty introduced the innova- 
tion of the Ascot ball, which is 
to be repeated this ycar. It is 
understood that the invitations 
have this time been sent out 
with more care and that some 
of the visitors are disappointed. 


The Real Manager of 
Ascot.— The man on whose 
shoulders falls the principal 
responsibility of the Ascot 
meeting is Viscount Churchill, 
who without any official title is the practical 
successor to the masters of the buckhounds of 
Queen Victoria’s days, whose coronets adorn 
the building that faces on the Ascot Street. 
Lord Churchill, who is the son of the late Jane 
Lady Churchill, for many years the valued 
friend and attendant of Queen Victoria, was 
as a boy appointed a royal page. As a man 
his activities in politics gave him political 
offices in the household of different kinds. 
He is now a principal whip in the House of 
Lords. In personal appearance he resembles 
his mother. He is an all-round sportsman, 
specially devoted to shooting and keen on 
automobilism. Every year he has the dificult 
task of deciding on the many thousand appli- 
cations for tickets to the royal enclosure. 


An Irish Peer.—Lord Powerscourt, who 
died in London last week, never took much 
part in public. life, although every tourist in 
Ireland knew his name, the Powerscourt 
waterfall being one of the sights of Wicklow. 
He is succeeded by his son, Mr. Mervyn Wing- 
field, who is a sulalt.rn in the Irish Grards. 
The new Lord Powerscourt was born in 1880, 
sixteen years after the marriage of his father 
and mother ; indeed, Lord and Lady Powers- 
court were so long without a direct heir that 
it was something in the nature of a shock to 
the present peer’s uncle, who had been so 
long heir-presumptive to the title, when a 
young family began to grow up round the late 
Lord Powe. scourt. 


THE HON. MRS. GEORGE KEPPEL 


From the miniature by Mrs. Massey in the exhibition of the Society 


of Miniature Painters at the Modern Gallery 


An Anglo-Russian Princess.—Princess 
Alexis Dolgorouki is highly indignant because 
people will persist in confusing her husband 
with the Prince’ Alexis Dolgorouki who 
assaulted the Czar’s Forcign Minister in the 
street. The other Dolgorouki is not even a 
near relative. Alexis happens to bea favourite 
name in a rather numerous family, and if the 
Dolgorouki were Englished it would pro- 
bably read Strongitharm. The Anglo-Russian 


Ridiculus Mus. 


[An evening paper commenting on the new fad 
of society women for keeping pet mice suggests 
that they are attracted by the danger of their 
hobby. ] 


Oh, Phyllis dear, I beg of you 
To take a friend’s advice, 

Ii this I hear be really true 
About your keeping mice. 


The dangers of the sport attract, 
Or so some writers say, 

But have you thought how you would act 
If mousie got away? 


How if some caller unawares 
Should meet a gruesome sight, 

A rampant mouse upon the stairs 
And Phyllis dead of fright? 


Then do not, grithee, run such risks, 
Recall your sex, my own, 

Keep tigers, cobras, basilisks, 
But leave the mice alone, 
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Princess’s husband comes from 
south Russia, where he has 
large estates. As a Muscovite 
aristocrat he belongs, of course, 
to the O:thodox Russian 
Church. Hence the triple 
ceremony when they were 
married about six years ago. 
The Princess, who was then 
Miss Fanny Fleetwood-Wilson, 
was an Anglican, so there was 
one wedding in the English 
Church, another after the 
Russian ritual, and a third, 
which apparently was necessary 
to make the marriage legal, 
took place before a registrar. 
In her spinster days the Prin- 
cess, who was a Northampton- 
shire heiress, made a speciality 
of dinner-giving, and as hostess 
at her house in Portman Square 
did it rather well. She gene- 
rally had something novel in 
the way of decoration at the 
dinner table, and on one occa- 
sion provided a miniature lake 
with real water lilies growing 
and real gold fish swimming 
in it. 


A Prizewinner by Mistake. 
—Mr. Herbert Greene, who 
won a prize in the Latin verse 
competition in the Westminster 
Gazette for which he never 
competed, is a Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford. 
He is a first cousin of Sir Conyngham and 
Mr. Plunket Greene, and was educated at 
Harrow, where he was in Butler’s house 
together with his cousin, Mr. Justice Barton. 
After taking his degree he left Oxford and 
went to the Bar, but a barrister’s life had no 
attractions for him, so after a few years ke 
returned to Oxford as a lecturer at Magdalen 
College. By heredity, however, he was meant 
for a lawyer and not for a don, as his grand- 
father was a Baron of the Exchequer and lis 
great- grandfather Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 


Imagination and Chess.—Mr. Marshall, 
who recenlty won the big chess tournament in 
America, is a typical American, Full of fresh 
ideas he has comparatively revolutionised 
most of the canons of modern chess, The 
brilliancy of Morphy was succeeded by the 
scientific accuracy of Tarrasch and Laskar, 
and the consistent successes of these men 
had led chess-players to believe that the days 
of brillancy were over, and that the surest 
road to victory on the chess board lay in 
mathematical accuracy. Mr. Marshall has, 
however, like the Japanese, upset a good 
many preconceived ideas. He has shown 
that in chess, as in music and literature, 
imagination is the most valuable quality. 
Marshall’s victory will do a great deal to 
popularise chess, He has yut life into the 
game and shown that chess is something 
more than an accurate science. 
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4 THE MARCHIONESS OF DONEGAL 


Is the widow of the marquis who died recently. He had a somewhat romantic career, and married the marchioness, who was a Miss Twining of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, just two years ago when he was eighty years of age. His son, the present marquis, is six months old 
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(Oe upon a time or, to speak more accurately, many years ago 
there lived in Bagdad a merchant who had three daughters. 
The youngest daughter was very good, but the other two were, I 
1egret to say, only middling. “The one who was good was also very 
beautiful, which annoyed her sisters very much. Her photograph 
was in all the stationers’ windows, and everyone loved her, which 
annoyed them still more. Her father called her “ Beauty.” 

The merchant was at one time very rich and his family were 
looked upon as quite nice people. ‘At home” cards hung at all 
angles from the pier glass, and a large one on a_ photo stand 
paralysed the country cousins with the legend, “To meet the 
Prince.” But the merchant having put all his money into a com- 
pany for supplying compressed air to cyclists, and the directors 
finding at the last moment that to secure a monopoly they would 
have to buy up the atmosphere, the company burst up and the 
merchant found himself ruined. 

It is at this point our story opens, at the moment when the 
merchant is about to take leave of his family. Before starting he 
asked each of his daughters what present she 
would like him to bring back to her. 

The eldest sister, who had been looking at 
some English fashion plates, said she would like 
a tailor-made frock, an open-work hat, and tan 
shoes. 

The second sister, who took in a French 
paper, wanted a rational costume, gipsy 
hat, pink blouse, and plush ‘‘ bloomers.” 

Beauty, who knew her father had only 
the price of his railway ticket in his 
pocket, asked him to bring her a rose, 
which the thoughtful girl knew he could 
sneak 6ut of someone’s front garden. 

The old merchant having departed, 
the ladies resumed the ‘spring cleaning” 
and were all employing themselves as 
ladies do at such times when a knock 
came to the door. 

“Bother !” exclaimed the eldest sister, 
“if that’s visitors we’re out.” 

‘It was only a single knock,” said the 
second sister, ‘perhaps it’s our new 
dresses.”’ 

But when they opened the door there 
was nobody there but an old woman, 
who asked if they had a ‘sup 0’ 
tay for a poor old granny who had 
more aches in her bones than there 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
A Tale of the East Brought Up to Date. 
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By Percy French. 


Having been appointed agent to a life insurance company he 
started to push that industry on an uninhabited island not far from 
Bagdad. The first house he came to was a very fine one and had 
a notice over the avenue gate, “ Anyone found breaking the shrubs 
or picking the flowers will be prosecuted.” 

The merchant walked up to the front door and rang a bell, 
then observing the word, “servants,” over it he hastily used the 
knocker. As nobody came he was walking away when he saw a 
rose bush on which was pinned a very fine specimen of the 
“artificial” rose. 

Just the blossom for Beauty,” said the merchant, hastily culling 
the rose and placing itin his hat. He had hardly done so when a loud 
roar told him that he was observed. His first impulse was to fly as 
he saw a huge bear approaching him, but having left his wings 
with his overcoat at his hotel he determined to remain. 

““ Who steals my roses ?” said the bear, who had taken lessons in 
elocution. 

“T did not know this was a bear garden,” said the merchant, 
“or I would not have come hither. 1 
only wanted a rose for my daughter. 
Rte You are the gardener I presume ? ” 
eS “T am the owner of these grounds, 
and of this island,” said the bear, “ and 
my word is law. The punishment for 
pulling a rose is: For the first offence, 
death. For the second and any subse- 
quent offence, to be hung by the heels 
during his Majesty’s pleasure.” 

“Would it mitigate the sentence if 
the rose was for a young lady ?”, 

“Yes,” said the bear ; ‘if she will take 
your place and marry me you may go free.”’ 

** But you won’t kill her.” 

“Not exactly, but as I am at present 
cut by all the best people marrying me 
will amount to social suicide.” 

“Ha! I understand. Then I will go 
and fetch her.” 

‘* Not so fast, good sir. 
for her.” 

But Beauty, as we know, has 
already been told by her fairy god- 
mother that her presence is requested 
and appears on the scene before the 
bear has had time to change his coat. 

“Behold your future husband,” 
said the merchant, indicating the 


We will send 


was fishes in the sea.” Re gee: sg bear, who was hugging hiniself with 
: . = Pies At prs lime ae . 
As no one likes to be interrupted ~ Copyright of * The Tatler” joy at the sight of Beauty. 
in the middle of house-cleaning the “NOT ‘HIAWATHA,’ PLEASE” “But I can’t marry a. bear,” 


two elder sisters were about to 

politely shut the door in the old lady’s face, when Beauty, who had 
gone upstairs at the first knock to tidy herself, came down and 
suggested that the old lady might be an acquisition as a charwoman. 

It’s my private opinion that Beauty, who had read Hans Andersen, 
Froude’s History of England, and other fairy tales knew this was 
her fairy godmother and behaved accordingly. 

She invited her in, and going to the cupboard placed a cruet stand 
and the remains of an omelette before the old lady. 

The old lady having satisfied her hunger, the sight alone of these 
viands having been enough to take away her appetite, proceeded to 
reveal herself in her true colours (green with gilt stars). 

“Do not be alarmed, my dear,” she cried, “I am your fairy 
godmother and in return for your kindness I bring you good news. 
Your dear father is under sentence of death for trying to steal a rose 
from a gentleman’s garden.” 

“The gentleman must be a beast,” said Beauty, “ but why is this 
good news ?” 

“He is a beast, a perfect beast,” said the fairy, “ but he will 
spare your father’s life if you will marry him.” ‘Is he rich ?” asked 
Beauty. ‘‘Immensely rich,” replied the fairy. ‘‘ Then my father’s life 
must be spared. I[’ll marry him.” ‘ Noble gyurl !” exclaimed the 
fairy, ‘‘here is his address. The tram passes his door. Farewell.” 

We must now go back a little in our story to see how the 
merchant fared in his journey. 
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objected Beauty. ‘ They told me the 
gentleman was a beast, but I did not think he was a brute.” 

“ Fear not, me cheeild,” said the bear, and throwing aside his skin 
he suddenly appeared as a handsome young man, whose costume of 
grey silk tights, opera hat, green jersey, and football boots left no 
doubt of his royal origin. “ Yes,” he said, regarding the astonished 
merchant and his daughter, “‘] am the Prince of Putney, condemned 
to wear a motor overcoat until 1 could find some young lady who 
would marry me.” 

At this moment a loud “toot-toot” was heard, and a 
magnificent 50 h.p. ‘“ Pandemonium” rushed up the avenue 
containing the fairy godmother with a special licence, Beauty’s 
two sisters, the Prince’s chaplain, and a German band. The two 
sisters having consented to act as bridesmaids the ceremony pro- 
ceeded, and in a very short space of time the pair were united. 
Little now remains to be told. The merchant, thanks to the 
influence of the Prince, became a successful company promoter, 
and died at eighty-three full of days and debentures. The 
sisters continued to move in the best Bagdad circles until one 
married an Austrian count, when the other took up permanent 
residence at the palace of the Prince. In the hall of the palace 
may stil] be seen a shaggy and fearsome overcoat at which the 
Princess is sometimes seen to gaze. It is indeed to her an ever- 
present memorial of the never-to-be-forgotten time when her husband 
was a beast. 
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SOME PRETTY CHILDREN OF TO-DAY 
As the Old Masters would have Painted Them. 


Speaight 
A SHEPHERDESS—AFTER GAINSBOROUGH 


Being a portrait of Betty, the daughter of Mrs. Cecil Proctor 
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SOME PRETTY CHILDREN OF TO-DAY 
As the Old Masters would have Painted Them. 


Speaight 
AFTER VANDYCK 
Being a portrait of the Hon. Alathea Gardner, second daughter of Lord and Lady Burghclere. She was born on August 19, 1893, and is one of three 
daughters born to Lord Burghclere, so that there is no heir to th’s peerage 
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SOME PRETTY CHILDREN OF TO-DAY 
As the Old Masters would have Painted Them. 


Speaight 
A STUDY OF A GIRL-AFTER SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 


Being a portrait of the t.on. Mary Sidney Katharine Almina Gardner, the third and youngest daughter of Lord and Lady Burghclere. She was born on 
August 27, 1896. Her mother is a sister of Lord Carnarvon 
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SOME PRETTY CHILDREN OF TO-DAY 
As the Old Masters would have Painted Them. 


PAGES—AFTER GAINSBOROUGH 


Being Victor and Andrew, the sons of the Hon. Mrs, Ferguson 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


At Covent Garden.—-The heavy guns of Wagnerian opera have been 
‘silenced at Covent Garden for the season in favour of the lighter opera 
of France and Italy. The change is not unwelcome when we can get 


Dislike of a Story.—Just as Wagner 
had a perfect horror of a “tune,” so 
Mrs. Lyttelton runs away from a ‘ story.” 


‘such singers as Madame Melba and 
‘Caruso, who have scored a_ great 
triumph in Azgoletto. Covent Garden, 
indeed, has become quite like the old 
‘times of non-strenuous music. 


Mr. Manners’s Chance.--Covent 
Garden is good-naturedly playing into 
Mr. Manners’s hands, for from this 
-date onwards no Wagner will be pro- 
duced. Therefore I should advise him, 
if I may do so, to run his Wagner 
vépertoire for all it is worth, 
There is a large musical 
public in London that is 
prepared to pay for Wagner 
who would never dream of 
going to the French and 
Italian ogeras which tie 
‘syndicate at Covent Garden 
now propose to give from 
this date to the end of 
the season. This musical 
public does not care a whit 
about Society, but is in- 
stensely interested in the 
subject matter of the pro- 
gramme, 


Mrs. Lyttelton’s Send- 
-off.—Mrs. Lyttelton got an 
immense send-off for her 
play, Warp and Woof, at 
the Camden Theatre last 
week. All West-end Lon- 
‘don came out to see the 
play and all Camden Town 
came out to see the West- 
end, so that the neighbour- 
ing streets were blocked by 
the curious. Carriages with © 
‘spanking horses and lovely 
liveries flashed on the de- 
lighted eyes of the inhabi- 
tants. Duchesses basked 
in the stalls, peers of the 
‘realm and politicians of all 
shades were there, 
‘and. the occasion 
was more gorgeous 
‘than most first 
nights. 


Is it an Indict- 
-ment of Society Pp— 
Having got Society 
‘so far out of its beat, 
Mrs. Lyttelton pro- 
-ceeded to trounce it 
vas few tub-thumpers 
(speaking 
from the 
base of 
Cobden’s 
‘statue in 
front of the 
theatre) 
‘would have 


Stat? 


Sen enene 


I thought at first she intended following 
in the flippant footsteps of the author of 
Lady Windermere’s Ian, for the first 
act was quite naughty. Young women 
crowding Madame _ Stefanie’s  dress- 
making establishment demanded of that 
lady a display of ankle and 
a hiding of their “hippy” 
malformations. But when 
Mrs. Lyttelton plunged us 
(in the second act) into the 
foetid air of the dressmaker’s 
workroom, tacitly preaching 
a sermon on the selfishness 
of what Miss Connie Ediss 
calls “’Igh Sassiety,” I felt 
that she may have meant 
Act I, as a sort of pillory 
of fashionable vulgarity and 
ineptitude. But somehow 
it all petered out in the last 
act, and nobody was able to 
say whether she was writing 
with a purpose (on ‘The 
Song of the Shirt” model) 
or only dangling her pretty 
wit for the groundlings. 


The Story.—The story 
germ of the three acts is 
kept to the very end. It 
practically amounts to this. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell as a 
poor miliner has a sister 
who succumbs to consump- 
tion under Madame _ Ste- 
fanie’s tyranny. A tame 
cat, who is nicknamed (not 
empirically) ‘‘ Pussie,” tries 
to Tanquerayise Mrs. Pat, 
but on hearing of her sister’s 
death she flings back his 
bank notes. 


Mrs. Lyttelton’s 
Achievement.—The play is 
thin and sketchy if you will, 
and yet it is not uninterest- 
ing. I was indeed aston- 
ished at the skill with which 
Mrs. Lyttelton managed to 
hold our attention through- 
out, increasing its tension 
as she went on. There 
was, as I have said, but the 
merest trickle of a “ story,” 
and yet she succeeded ina 
way. From which | con- 
clude she has a real instinct 

for playwriting. The 

acting and mounting 

= were very good indeed. 
“Cynthia’s” Fai- 
lure. — Most unfortu- 
nately for Miss Barry- 
more Cynthia has 
proved a failure. Im- 
mediately after the fall 


hia: cthie Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. of the curtain ] t 
MISS RUTH VINCENT AND MR. LAWRENCE REA IN ‘“ VERONIQUE” AT THE APOLLO : bre 
energy ere : ; as : : Saturday evening Miss 
nowadays Miss Vincent is affianced to Viscount Florestan, whom she has never seen. Disguised as a flower girl, Veronique, she B tarted fi 
meets him and makes hiin fall in love with her. This picture represents them after they have discovered one another in AIEVINOLE Stal a 
ito do. the Palace of the Tuileries San Francisco, 
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The Eccentricities of Actors. 


AG eccentricity, according to the dictionary 

definition, is “something away from the 
centre” or “that which deviates from the ordi- 
nary course.” The expression is particularly 
applicable to the actor, for his inclination is to 
do exactly the reverse of what is customary and 
conventional. His oddities are traditional, and 
he affects them—for they 
are merely affectations—in 
common with those with 
whom he must perforce 
associate, and whose habits 
he is in time bound to 
adopt in accordance with 
the Jaws of contact. And 
so from generation to gene- 
ration these peculiarities 
and strange customs are 
handed down from old to 
young, and although to-day 
the stage claims a large 
proportion of gentlefolk who are 
always loth and generally slow to 
follow the anonalous fashions of 
the old-time player, yet many 
years—it may be centuries—must 
come and go ere actors collectively 
can be classed as a_ perfectly 
rational body. 

The mummer as a rule is a 
nervous person before the foot- 
lights in the execution of his duty, 
but “off” he is self-opiniated and 
ostentatious to the point almost of 


is theatrical and gesticulatory, iN ‘This picture shows Veronique and her sweetheart, Viscount Florestan, on the after- 
argument loud and declamatory, noon of their picnic at Romanville. 


and in the street nothing pleases 
him better than to attract the 
attention of passers-by ; and yet 
there is no false pride in his 
nature. He will walk into a 
pawnshop with a_ coolness and 
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By One who has Studied Them. 


oddly-timed, and--if a bachelor and mistrustful of 
landladies—he purchases his meat and groceries 
in person, always provided he has the where- 
withal to do so. Ifthree or four men happen 
to be “digging” together they cater in turns. 
Here again when shopping the actor is an 
amusing and quite irresponsible’ person; he 
knows nothing about it, but he is easily satisfied 
and negotiates a bargain as though he thoroughly 
enjoys it. An ordinary respectable citizen will 
enter a shop in adignified manner, give his order 
as sharply as possible, and haughtily walk out 
again, having left his purchase to the mercy of 
the errand boy. But Roscius sets 
about the business in a totally different 
way. Having noticed a tempting 
piece of rump steak in a_ butcher’s 
window he ascertains the proprietor’s 
name, saunters gaily in and asks for 
Mr.——, who is summoned from his 
private apartment. ‘ How do you 
do, Mr. ?” says Roscius. ‘‘I am 
pleased to know you. Do you sell 
meat here? Yes? Then let me 
have half-a-pound of that rump steak 
at 1d. under cost price, will you? 
I’m only an actor, you see. Thank 
you; I knew you were a good sort.” 

He delights in such harm- 

less banter at the expense of a 

good-humoured shopkeeper. An 

actor one day visited one of Salmon 

and Gluckstein’s shops and asked 


Stage Pictorial Pnblishing Co. the astonished assistant if Mr. 
intolerance. In conversation he MISS VINCENT AND HER DONKEY, EDNA, IN‘ VERONIQUE” Salmon was in. The answer was, 


throw her into the orchestra :— 


Veronique; And the donkey is such a dear, 


But capricious, I'm afraid. 


Florestan: It's less capricious though, I fear 


Than one coquettish little maid 


assurance that many a man in a humbler_ were genuinely proud of it. He eschews 
sphere of life might envy—as though he society because society is superficial, while 


7 
: 
7 
4 
. 
7 
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MR. GEORGE GROVES AND MR. FRED EMNEY 


Mr. Emney in Veronique plays the part of a broken-down baron 

who has turned writ-server. He is here shown offering to the 

rich florist, Coquenarde the stump of a cigar, which the florist 
proposes to keep so that it may mature 


his natural affinity for Bohemia may 
be put down to his love of candour 
and zxsouciance and his aversion 
to all conventionalities. 

In appearance the actor is the 
strangest of mortals, He dresses 
quaintly, his head-gear consisting 
usually of an oddly-shaped felt hat, a 
“squash” hat with a large brim, or a 
sort of apology for a motor cap, and 
his clothes being of a nondescript 
pattern. In almost every case his 
face is clean-shaven —as is only 
natural—but he has a tendency to 
let his hair grow too long at the sides 
and back of his head, and has it 
trimmed in the shape of a semi-circle 
from ear to ear behind — “ basin- 
shaped ” the barber calls it—so that 
he would seem to be wearing a wig 
out of doors. 

As a class actors are highly super- 
stitious. An artist must not whistle 
in the dressing-room, he should avoid 
the use of the word, “ fire,” and if by 
any mischanc: he should utter the 
’ or last line, of a play at 

rehearsal the unfortunate piece is 

doomed to certain failure ; on the 

other hand, for a black cat to cross 
the stage on the day of production is 
considered lucky. 

In the domestic life of a mummer 
also there is evidence of many pecu- 
liarities. His meals are singular and 


bhitaod, 
lag, 
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of course, in the negative. ‘“ Well 


Miss Vincent has to sing a charming duet on the then,” he persisted, “Mr. Gluck- 
back of the donkey, which at the beginning of the run showed a great inclination to stein will do.” ‘He is not here 


either, sir,” was the reply, “this. is 


only a branch establishment.” 
“In that case,” said the actor, 
“ perhaps yew may beable to assist 
me. | wanta packet of ciyarettes.” 


Staye Pictorial Publishing Co. 
MR. FRED EMNEY AND MISS KITTY GORDON 


Mr. Emney at a picnic expedition makes up to Madame 

Coquenarde, the florist's wife. She is in love with 

Florestan, who has been affianced to the heroine, 
Veronique 
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MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE’S GOOD-BYE TO “ CYNTHIA.” 


raph by H. G. Hodsoll, copyright of“ The Tatler" 


at Wyndham's, for though Mr. Davies's play, Cynthia, was pretty it has failed and was withdrawn on Saturday evening. 


Miss Ethel Barrymore has been very unlucky 
es (it is 7.000 miles away) in twelve days. She will start 


Immediately after the fall of the curtain Miss Barrymore left London to sail for San Francisco, which she reach 
her summer tour there. This picture shows Miss Barrymore in the dressing-room she used at Wyndham's 
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The Annual Invasion of Our French Entertainers. 


MADAME REJANE ALIGHTING FROM HER CARRIAGE WHICH IS DRAWN BY MULES 


@ annual French invasion will be taken part in this season by 

three companies headed respectively by Madame Réjane (at 

the Prince of Wales’s), Sarah Bernhardt (at His Majesty’s), while the 

Avenue will be occupied by a third company headed by M. Abel 
Tarride, Madame Marthe Regnier, and Mdlle. Gabrielle Dorziat. 

Since she was last among us Madame Réjane has had a number 

of disputes with her husband, far too intricate for the outsider to 

understand. Her presence in the West-end is always noticeab'e by 


@’Abord, and has been for three years at the Comédie Frangaise.. 
Her voice is naturally soft and musical, and I am told “ it becomes. 
warm and sonorous when she acts. Her laugh is fountain-like ; 
nothing in her suggests the art with which she adorns the parts. 
she acts, so natural and spontaneous is everything she does,” 

Why. should not we have a regular French season in London 
on the strenuous artist lines that govern the German theatre, 
which has done such excellent work during the last two seasons 


her famous mules, for she is the only 
lady in London who drives these 
strange animals. Madame Bernhardt 
will present a novelty in Sardouw’s latest 
drama, La Sorciére. She will also 
give the inevitable Za Dame aux 
Camélias. 

The Avenue organisation is less 
well-known. It will appear for two 
weeks only, its vépertotve including 
plays by Berton, Capus, Donnay, 
Coolus, Sylvane, and Bernard. The 
company is under the direction of M. 


MADAME REJANE AT HOME 


MADAME ~- REJANE 


Félix Riche. As this company is less well-known than 
the other two I give some particulars about its two 
leading ladies. Mdlle. Dorziat plays in London for the 
first time, She made her dédu¢ at the Thédtre du Parc 
in Brussels. Her next engagement was at the Théatre 
du Gymnase in Paris, where she has remained since 
1900, and up to a few days ago she played with immense 
success in a sensational play, Le Retour de Jéirusalem. 
She greatly pleased the Parisians in Petct Chagrin, La 
Bourse ou la Vie,and La Bascule, and Londoners will 
no doubt welcome her in her .original parts in those 
plays as well as in Antoinette Sabrier, in which she will 
play the leading lady. Mdlle. Marthe Regnier is a 
great favourite in the theatrical world of Paris. Nobody 
would think at first glance that she is an actress of 
such high standing, so simple, natural, and zvgénwe she 
looks ; nevertheless her name is world-famous. She 
created Petit Ami, Gertrude, Chaperon Rouge, France 
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at the Great Queen Street Theatre 
‘and at the Royalty? Of course, this. 
German theatre was not a fad of the 
fashionable, whereas it is to be feared 
that the French companies aim mainly 
at attracting playgoers during the sea- 
son. There must, however, be far 
more people in London understanding 
French than those who can follow 
German. One remembers with the 
keenest pleasure the visit of the Théatre 
Libre to the Opera Comique some years: 
ago when they did Ibsen. 


MADAME REJANE ON THE STAGE 


No 155, JUNE 15, 1904, THE TATLER 


MR. GEORGE EDWARDES'S DAUGHTER 


Miss Dorothy Edwardes is the eldest or Mr. George Edwardes's four children. She possesses a great taste for music, and although she sings with exceptional charm has 
no intention of exhibiting the gift in public. Miss Edwardes is constantly to be seen at the theatres on first nights, and occasionally at her father’s productions her younger- 
sisters and her brother accompany her and her mother 


TEE yp Adela By be 


A Craze of the 


Moment—Madame 


Magdeleine, 
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Medium. 


THE EFFECT OF 


NV fiadame Magdeleine, whose interesting 

hypnotic séances have recently created 
so great a stir amongst artists and scien- 
tists both in France and Germany, has 
come to London and gave a séance at the 
‘Garrick on Thursday afternoon. She is a 
young woman of good social status, married, 
and the mother of a family. For some years 
she suffered continually from neuralgia, and 
on the advice of her doctor she consulted 
Professor Magnin, who has made a speciality 
of the treatment of diseases by inducing 
magnetic sleep. It was at one of the con- 
sultations that the professor discovered the 
curious talent which was lying dormant in her. 


A CHOPIN VALSE 


HOW CHOPIN ACTS ON MAGDELEINE 


ON MADAME MAGDELEINE 


Magdeleine when hypnotised showed so 
intense a sensitiveness to sounds that Pro- 
fessor Magnin decided to have performed in 
her presence a characteristic selection from 
one of Wagner’s operas. The effect was 
electrical. The whole woman trans- 
formed; her arms and hands were raised 
towards Heaven in a gesture of overmastering 
passion, her eyes shone, and her whole being 
—expression, gesture, movement — appeared 
to have caught and to express the very spirit 
of the music that was being played. ‘The 
hypnotist and his subject have arrived at 
a new art—the translation of music into 
movement. 


was 


MAGDELEINE EXPRESSES BY 


MANY GESTURES THE EFFECT OF HANDEL’S 


400 


BEAUTIFUL. 


LARGO ON HER EMOTIONS 
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Pianos at the South Pole.—Pianos are 
commonly supposed to be the most delicate 
of instruments, but I have just heard of a case 
which proves that it is possible to make a 
piano which is practically imper- 
vious to climate and hardship. 
On the occasion of the despatch 
of the Antarctic Expedition the 
Broadwoods provided a piano for 
use on the Déscovery. On the 
arrival of this vessel at Christ- 
church recently Milner and 
Thompson wrote to the Broad- 
woods : “ Acting on the suggestion 
of the chief officer of the Discovery 
we sent one of our tuners to over- 
haul the piano supplied by you 
to the expedition, and he reports 
that the instrument after 2} years 
endurance of all the rigours of an 
antarctic climate is practically as 
good as ever it was.” 


A Concert Tea.—The Hotel 
Great Central announces ‘an 
hour of music” by Madame 
Emilie Clarke and artists every 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day from 4.30 to 5.30 in the 
lounge during afternoon tea. 
Non-residents cordially invited. 


Training and Diet.—A very 
handy book for those interested 
in athletics and sport generally is 
Training and Diet, by C. B. Fry. 
It is published by the Bedford 
Publishing Press, and can be had 


Our Eleventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, TH® TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ov the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the eleventh acrostic 
(dated June r5) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, June 27. 


6, Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 


diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


TUEAT WALK 


4000 
WIS 


AY, AMA 


A LONG-DISTANCE WALKER 


Cc. W. Allen of Stroud, who recently walked 2,000 miles in forty-five days 


Double 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Eleventh Series) 


a Gig B A R ay A R 

Be AV rA SLs AS NICHE 

Seakoon Oak Ma Aen N see Oa ao UH 
(or ROMANOF) 

Tee Nera oe Rev Nie O. 

Se Od Reg by hors Gin tN et ke 

Os RANG Ad role Ciel eS 


1. ‘*Scratch a Russian and you will find a Tartar.” 

3. The present dynasty is the female line of the 
Romani, and the surname is properly not Romanoff at 
all. 

4. Dante's Inferno. 

5. The fiction of exterritoriality makes a ship part of 
the soil of its country until it enters a foreign port. 

6. ‘‘ Fatalism " is accepted. 

Correct answers to No. 8 have been received from: 
Arho, Amesham, Attrafala, Almeria, Arvalana, Alsagon, 
Aenea, Aredark, Ampersand, Ashbury, Aladdin, Alif, 
Agnes, Arlechsite, Aston, Arpa, Alnwick, Aredane, Alde- 
baran, Adabarth, Aldebella, Ajib, Astynaza, Amabelle, 


Double Acrostic No. I1 
(Eleventh Series) 


This is the greatest picnic of the year ; 

The King himself acts as the chief host here. 
Swift on the springy turf the horses flee, 
And thousands flock from every part to see. 


1. The greatest jockey of Victoria’s days. 
Also the one “ who shot at a frog '"’- 
The nursery rhyme. A critic of stage plays. 


so says 


n 


. A desert waste that sprawls in leagues of sand 
Across the top of Afric’s sunny land. 

By doctors formerly much used. 

May be abused. 


3. It burns. 
A kind of speech not kind. 

4. 'Tis bad when lovers write this in rhymed verse, 
But when they are not poets, too, 'tis worse. 

5. ‘* Those who do this shall prosecuted be 
According to the law ''—thus oft we see. 


THE TATLER 


for the modest sum of 2d. In addition to 
some exccl'ent hints and advice by Mr. Fry 
on the subject of training the pamphlet con- 
tains a complete official list of the first-class 
cricket matches for the year. 
The pages containing the fixtures 
are interleaved with what is prac- 
tically a cricket card. 


A Mining Manual.—Mr. Wal- 
ter R. Skinner again sends me the 
new edition of his excellent J/ining 
ATanual—a most useful work for 
all those who are financially in- 
terested in mines or who contem- 
plate investment therein. 


Odd Ascot Incident.—A very 
curious incident happened during 
one race for the Hunt Cup. The 
horses were streaming over the 
hill in almost level formation. 
They had to pass a mounted 
policeman who was. stationed 
within the course. As they came 
level with him it was noticed from 
the stands with a general cry of 
horror that the policeman sud- 
denly charged into the midst of 
them, scattering them to left and 
right by the suddenness of the 
onslaught. Never was there such 
a complete rout. Most of the 
likely horses were knocked out of 
time and the race fell to a rank 
outsider, who not being in the first 
flight escaped the rout. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Algebar, Aaron, Arosa, April, Amsted, Atalanta, Aylwards, 
Altanower, Ajanda, Boynes, Bydand, Buxsted, Bukhso, 
Berth, Belle-dame, Brislington, Beppo, Baker, Buscot, 
Bristol, Belotelo, Bela, Britannia, Barbara, Boofer-lady, 
Bosmere, Busby, Briar-rose, Belmanor, Berks, Bimbo, 
Beeswax, Cyprus, Carte-blanche, Claribel, Croaker, 
Castledene, Cousin-kate, Claudia, Chuffo, Cabbaloff, 
Chinchin, Chelobhai, Chiria, Coolidge, Croquet. Carminol, 
Cass, Carlos, Criffel, Corrib, Coomb, Colleen-bawn, 
Crossjack, Cervin, Carrots, Cocky, Cambridge, Chippie, 
Dolabella, Daisy, Dubious, Driscoll, Dumnorix, Dignity, 
Duberley, Diddums, Dowdsir, Dearthing, Davos-platz, 
Dewankhas, Eastwind, Evelyn, Emigrant, E 2 
ville, Elmbank, Exe, Enos, Ethie, Esperar 
Florence, Frisquet, Fidelia, Fusilier, Flarelight, Fortiter, 
Filletoville, Florodora, Freda, Fiora, Francis, Fido, 
Gasco, Gartonsar, Grosyenortwo, Gumberbird, Gabarou, 
Gargoyle, Gatherso, Gem, Gooney-goop, Gooninnis, 
Glevum, Grimstone, Golo, Herr-oil, Hemlock, Heath, 
Horsa, Hittite, Hythe, Hopeiwin, Himalaya, Hook,. 
Hadith, Hiawatha, Ignota, Irene, Ingovar, Jacko, Joker, 
Kamsin, Knot, Kytebars, Kid, Karker, Kilkenny, Keep- 
atit, Kaschcasch, Keys, Kands, Kempsey, Kiwi, Ko, 
Lhasa, Larola, Lord-jim, Lavender, Leep, Louth, Lux, 
Louise, Lady-bower, Lengthington, Lontos, Lookitout,. 
Moremie, Minorca, Miesmine, Mayfair, My-eye, Muswell, 
Muggleton, Marion, Mars,, Mummer, Milton, .Mahtal, 
Manor, Moira, Mitcord, M.L.H., Monazite, Minamie, 
Mon, Macaudax, Magpie, Mater, Miss-ethel, Mia, Nimble, 
Novara, Nidma, Nacnud, Nibs, Nedals, Ninny, Nitram, 
Norbreck, Oswy, Olea, Ohto, Oak, Orion, Owlet, Omar, 
Owen, Parciau, Petite, Pursygib, Poolbars, Pophen, Puff- 
billiard, Pegasus, Pixie, Primavera, Pongo, Peverel, 
Peace, Peeroot, Pompom, Pong Penguin, Pluto, 
Park, Paris. Quack-quack, Rock, Roma, Rough, Reldas, 
Reindeer, Ronpu, St. Quentin, Sunnybrook, Sturford, 
w, Sandow, Square, Shadwell, Sweetbells, She, 
per, Starlight, Spin, Stopher, St. George, Sher- 
kolmes, Simonstree, Snaffle, Saltpan, Sa, Snipe, 
Splendide, St. Andrew, Skerry, Swansnest, SI 
Supercargo, Salmon, Tiballak, Tarbs iy 

Tiptilted, Tamworth, Tussock, T 
Tryandu, Tufted-hen, Towser, Tidy-hero, Tina, Temple- 
maj, Talfourd, Truth, Twin, Teufel, ffy, Troloss, 
Usher, Usgood, Umballa, U.B.C., Vix, Variag, Vinna, 
Victor, Vilikins, Victoria, Verax, Wugmump, Wicwaka, 
Whiskers, Weel, Wistahs, Whare-hoo, Wayfoong, Work- 


, 
Tatticalli, 


itout, Wylemore, Whereisit, Widow-twigg, Wyst, 
Whifflehard, Worthing, We-two, Waver, Wieldfood, 


Wild-violet, Wynell, Waterside, Wontgo, Wasp, Yoko, 
Yasmar, Yma, Yellow, Z zig, Zwei, Zou-zou. 


“Grimstone” and ‘‘ Hiawatha" are advised not to 
address their answers to “the Editor" but according to 
the rule. The first way only causes delay and possible 
loss. 

“Irene'’ put no pseudonym. The Acrostic Editor 
happened to recognise her writing or he could not have 
identified the answer 

‘“ Fortiter " is identified as the author of the pseudonym- 
less answer to No. 6 and is credited with it. ‘ Fortiter" 
and all solvers shculd read the notes. 


Tenth Series 


The real name and address of “ Oak" are Rev. E- 
Boothman, Oakleigh, Buxton, who is requested to com- 
pare the last paragraph both of the award and Rule 4. 


RE PATE Bike 


Current Games, 


Yorkshire v. Middlesex. — Cricket com- 
mentators might have learned three facts from 
the Yorkshire and Middlesex match at Lord’s 
—that Rhodes has temporarily, at any rate, 
lost his deadliness, that >. F. Warner has 
developed into a really fine slow-wicket bats- 
man, and that the Yorkshire side retains all 
its old pluck and courage in fighting an 
uphill battle. Most of P. F. Warner’s big 
performances are associated with fine weather 
and Lord’s ground, and for that reason we too 
teadily rated him as a fast-wicket batsman. 
Perhaps he learned something during his visit 
to Australia, but at any rate after the two 
admirable innings he played against Haigh 
and Hirst on a most treacherous wicket he 
can no longer be numbered among those fair- 
weather cricketers whom Mr. R. H. Lyttelton 
so greatly despises. 


The South Africans. —H. K. Foster 
declared in the JZaz/ last week that Frank 
Mitchell is far and away the best batsman 
in the South African team, and judging from 
the form our visitors have shown so far this 
estimate seems to be correct. Possibly when 
the men have got more together they will 
prove a stronger side than they are at present. 
In bowling and fielding the South Africans 
have fully justified their reputation, but their 
batting has hitherto been very disappointing 
as up to the present only Frank Mitchell, W. 
A. Shalders, and Tancred have shown anything 
like first-class county form, but the vagaries 
of the English climate and the change from 
matting wickets to mud heaps is quite 
sufficient to upset the form of the strongest 
eleven, and it is possible that if they only get 
a few weeks of sunshine our visitors may do 
far better later. 


Journalising and Umpiring.—I am afraid 
as time goes on certain difficulties in connec- 
tion with the new journalistic cricket will 
become evident. I said in these pages when 
the scheme was first started that it was im- 
possible to expect an absolutely impartial 
criticism from a cricketer of any match in 
~which he had taken part. Major Trevor, 
however, pointed out in the Sfortsman last 
week a much more serious drawback to the 
scheme. Writing to the J/az/ recently a 
county captain was represented as having 
said that a man was ‘given out” ; further- 
more, that another player “ might have been 
‘given the benefit of the doubt.” Of this 
Major Trevor remarks with perfect justice 
that he holds that an umpire should have 
immunity from newspaper criticism from a 
county captain, and that it would indeed add 
a new terror to the perils of umpiring if the 
official in the white coat could not pick up 
his daily paper without reading therein a 
public criticism of his deeds from the pen of 
‘some man whom he had given out or not 
out as the case might be the day before. 
Comment on the umpire’s decision is indeed 
apt to become inconvenient, as Major Trevor 
points out, but I would go further than Major 
Trevor and say that the comment of one first- 
lass cricketer on another is so obviously in- 
convenient that it is apt to become impossible. 
‘We may be a nation of plain speakers, but I 
very much doubt if county cricketers would 
Appreciate the virtues of plain speaking when 


Sports, 
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applied by one cricketer to another. There 
is nothing at all offensive in a writer, say, in 
the Sfortsman, remarking that Rhodes’s 
dangerous hanging ball of old has now de- 
veloped into a safe half-volley or a slow, long 
hop outside the leg stump, whereas if exactly 
the same criticism were written by John 
Tunnicliffe in the JZai/, Rhodes, I think, 
would be perfectly justified in feeling annoyed 
at it. 


A Cricket Oracle.—I am not sure that the 
wisest of our journalistic cricketers is not John 
Tunnicliffe. His conception of criticism con- 
sists in having a kindly word for everyone, 
and where he ventures to prophesy he hedges 
with the caution of an oracle. Writing of the 
Middlesex and Yorkshire match when York- 
shire was left with 129 to win on Friday 
evening, Tunnicliffe observed in a morning 
paper, ‘‘ If fine I know who will win.” It was 
fine, and “ who” did win, but which ‘‘ who” 
did Tunnicliffe mean—the Yorkshire “ who” 
or the Middlesex “ who” ? 


"Lancashire and Wet Wickets.—If the 
summer continues to be a series of deluges 
interspersed with warm sunlight Lancashire 
ought to win the county championship. On 
bad wickets they are certainly stronger in 
bowling than any other counties. In saying 
this I am not unmindful of the excellent work 
done by Hearne this season, but Middlesex 
has only one Hearne and Lancashire possesses 
Hallows, Cuttell, and Brearley, not to speak 
of Kermode, It may be true than the Lanca- 
shire authorities do not value Brearley very 
highly and that Cuttell and Hallows are 
innocuous on a plumb wicket, but for the 
purposes of winning matches on damaged 
wickets no other county has got quite such a 
useful trio. Even should we have a long 
spell of fine weather Lancashire ought to 
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make a respectable bid for the championship, 
as with MacLaren in good health they area 
powerful batting side. 


A Batsman Pure and Simple.—Poidevin’s 
batting is likely to prove of great service to 
Lancashire, but it remains to be seen whether 
the runs he makes will be sufficient to com- 
pensate for those he gives away. Poidevin’s 
fielding is quite unworthy of his batting ; 
indeed, somebody who had watched him 
pretty often at the Crystal Palace remarked 
that he was the worst Australian fieldsman 
that ever took part in a first-class match. It 
was no doubt Poidevin’s fielding that pre- 
vented him taking as high a place as his 
batting entitled him to in an Australian team. 
He is an old schoolfellow of Victor Trumper 
and played for some time for the famous 
Redfern Club. Four or five years ago he 
was given a place in a New South Wales 
team against South Australia, when he made 
140, not out. He subsequently scored 150, 
not out, for New South Wales against A, C. 
MacLaren’s team, and as a batsman pure and 
simple he would be worth his place in any 
county team. When in Australia he was 
also one of the best awn tennis players in the 
Commonweaith, but he has not played in any 
important tournaments in England, preferring 
the position of a critic. 


The Philosophy of Cricket.—It is difficult 
to account for the continued failure of Surrey. 
For the past two years we were told that 
Surrey’s weakness was the lack of a slow- 
wicket bowler; the batting, in fact, was all 
right but the bowling all wrong. Yet when 
a wet-wicket bowler was discovered in the 
person of Smith Surrey’s fortune became no 
brighter. My own opinion is that the team 
is not nearly so black as it is painted by its 
record of wins and losses. Without being the 
Surrey of ten years ago I believe the team is 
suffering from. an a'tack of demoralisation 
rather than from a want of skill, If by some 
happy chance combination of circumstances 
Surrey could only win three or four matches in 
succession the feeling of demoralisation would 
soon pass away, and we should see the team 
show something like its true form. There is 
no better tonic than victory, but unfortunately 
the tonic is not always to be obtained. A 
friend of mine who knows more about the 
philosophy of history than either the theory 
or practice of cricket tells me that the failure 
of Yorkshire and Surrey is merely a natural 
phenomenon which ought not to surprise a 
student of the history of cricket. According 
to my friend it is a law of nature that when 
a team that has been successful for many 
years falls from its high estate it can never 
recover its former position until the personnel 
of the team is completely changed. I take 
this to mean that Yorkshire or Surrey will 
not be the champion county again until Abel, 
Hayward, Lockwood, Tunnicliffe, J. T. Brown, 
Hunter, and Hirst have become umpires. 
This may be the philosophy of cricket, but 
it seems to me to be merely a long-winded 
way of saying that some of the members of 
the Yorkshire and Surrey elevens are not 
quite so young as they once were. But with 
Surrey the old ’uns seem, unfortunately, to be 
more effective than the youngsters, 
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Friendly Cricket.—The Gentlemen of 
England and the Zingari match at Lord’s last 
week made it perfectly plain that “ friendly ” 
cricket matches have ceased to attract the 
public. It was in all respects an excellent 
match, the players were keen, the scoring was 
quick, and the weather was delightful, 
but Lord’s remained comparatively 
empty throughout the three days the 
match lasted. Those critics who tell 
us that the county championship has 
converted cricket from a pastime into a 
business always argue as though the 
county championship was the invention 
of some miscreant journalist bent on 
destroying the finest of English games. 
As a matter of fact the county cham- 
pionship, like the Football League, is 
simply the result of the public taste for 
having their games in a systematised 
form. It was not the Football League 
or the county championship that de- 
stroyed the taste for the so-called friendly 
game. <A distaste for the friendly 
game produced the county champion- 
ship and the League. Possibly the 
spectators who watched the match 
between the Zingari and the Gentle- 
men of England enjoyed themselves 
more than the crowd which gathers 
together to see Yorkshire and Middle- 
sex or Yorkshire and Lancashire, and 
possibly, too, Moon, Montgomery, Cap- 
tain Wynyard, and Bosanquet found 
the friendly cricket at Lord’s last week 
much more delightful than any county 
match. But the hard fact remains that the 
great mass of the British public are keen 
on the ‘county championship and_ utterly 
indifferent to any match between scratch 
sides, 


The Restoration of Sewell.—I hope that 
Sewell’s century against Warwickshire 
will restore to him that confidence which 
he seemed to be losing after his con- 
tinued failures. Until the match against 
Warwickshire Sewell had done practi- 
cally nothing since his big score at the 
Crystal Palace at the beginning of the 
season, and so many failures are suffi- 
cient to shake the self-confidence of any 
player. I see that Sewell has been 
recommended by certain newspapers to 
adopt a more cautious style if he wants 
to retain his place in the Essex eleven, 
a piece of curiously ill-judged advice 
which I sincerely hope my friend Sewell 
will not follow. Every cricketer has 
spells of misfortune which he is not 
in the least likely to remedy by altering 
his natural style. Sewell’s real value 
to the Essex side is that he may in any 
match play a big innings which would 
decide the fortunes of the game. By 
scratching and pottering he might pos- 
sibly increase his average, but he cer- 
tainly would not enhance his value as a 
batsman. 


ot 
; 


Moral Ascendency and Physical De- * 
generacy.—I cannot quite follow C. B. 
Fry in his explanation of the compara- 
tive failure of Yorkshire in the past two 
years. Mr. Fry seems to attribute 
Yorkshire’s descent, first, to the fact that 
the county has not been favoured by 
good fortune, which Mr. Fry defines as 
the absence of bad luck, and, secondly, 
to the fact that familiarity with Rhodes 
has bred contempt among batsmen 


for the deliveries of that bowler. Looking 
at the lowly place occupied by Yorkshire in 
the championship table, ‘the natural deduc- 
tion is,’ says Mr. Fry, ‘“‘that Rhodes, 


Hirst, and Haigh are not the bowlers they 
once were, but it’ is a fallacious deduction. 
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At least, I think it is. Rhodes and Haigh 
are the same bowlers to my thinking as 
they were in the unconquered days, and 
Hirst is better, The truth is that time 
has gradually gnawed away the moral as- 
cendency which the Yorkshire bowlers used 
to exercise over most of their opponents.” 


Sanne all 
me 
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Real and Imaginary Batsmen.—It will, 
of course, be readily admitted that in all con- 
tests, whether of muscle or mind, what Mr. Fry 
calls moral ascendency plays a most impor- 
tant part. Thirty years ago those who 
bowled against ‘‘W.G.” had to dislodge not 
merely the finest batsman in the 
world but also an imaginary batsman 
who was quite superhuman, and it is 
no depreciation of Mr. Fry’s wonderful 
skill that the moral ascendency he 
exercises over the unfortunate bowlers 
who try to get him out helps to 
make run-getting easy for him. It 
is the same in every game where a 
man establishes a great reputation. 
John Roberts’s opponents seven or 
eight years ago had to beat not merely 
Roberts but a player from Utopia who 
made breaks of 500 every time he took 
up his cue, and it was said of Morphy, 
the American chess genius of fifty years 
ago, that those who played with him 
were beaten before they sat down at 
the board. But when every allowance 
is made for the force of moral,ascend- 
ency there still remains the factor of 
physical degeneracy. Batsmen may 
to a certain extent have found out 
Rhodes, but would Mr. Fry really have 
us believe that the Yorkshireman’s 
bowling is as accurate as it was three 
years ago? I watched Rhodes pretty 
closely in the Yorkshire and Middlesex 
match, and it seems to me incredible 
that the long hops on the leg side 
which he was continually sending down could 
ever have inspired any first-rate batsman 
with terror. Rhodes, for the time being at 
any rate, has certainly lost certain physical 
attributes which at one time made him 
an exceedingly difficult bowler, apart alto- 
gether from the force of moral ascend- 
ency. I should be inclined to say 
that the cause of Yorkshire’s decline 
lies in the fact that none of the team, 
with the exception of F. S. Jackson, 
Lord Hawke, and Hirst, are as good as 
they were three years ago. Moreover, 
the loss of Washington and T. L. 
Taylor has necessarily affected for the 
worse the batting strength of the team. 


Perpetual Football.—Football al- 
ways seems to be with us. When the 
cricket season closes, unless an English 
team is touring in Australia, the public 
have done with cricket as far as their 
newspapers are concerned for another 
seven months. We learn, of course, 
the fixtures for the next season, and 
perhaps we read in an odd paragraph a 
short account ofa meeting of the county 
captains at Lord’s, but otherwise cricket 
is hibernating, put to bed and asleep, 
till the coming spring. I frankly wish 
we could get rid of our football in the 
same way. Although we are now well 
on in June and have struck a fine 
patch, as | take up my paper this 
morning I read a long account of the 
tour of the Southampton football club 
in the Argentine and two whole 
columns devoted to a meeting of the 
Football Association in London, Then 
a financial item catches my eye referring 
to the money that has been allotted to 
the four clubs that took part in the 
semi-final. I ought to add that the 
newspaper which gave me ‘such a feast 
of football comes from Lancashire. 


DE Aelia ke 


THE BRAN PIE. 


iE is singular for anyone who looks at matters from the 
historical point of view to notice the burst of indigna- 
tion, genuine or affected, with which the recent suggestion 
of compulsory military service by a rather over-daring 
committee has been received. It is rather like the enthu- 
siasm with whch some politicians regard free trade or 
protection, democracy or the throne. All civilised states 
are confronted with certain elementary needs and certain 
pressing problems. They must satisfy these needs and try 
to solve these problems. There must be some sort of a 
government and administration, some organisation for order 
and self-defence, some regulation of trade. We try to 
defend our dignity, territory, and wealth by a volunteer 
force with relatively high pay. Other nations nearly all 
adopt the plan of requiring a certain part of the population 
to serve in the standing army and training all males not 
incapacitated or specially exempted to the use of arms. 


S° too, in trade we admit competing products of other 

nations free of duty or tax them no more than the 
imports from our own colonies and dependencies. Other 
states prohibit or hamper the import of goods competing 
with their own produce and subsidise and promote their 
own trade abroad by government action. Here again we 
have even more than in the problem of defence the civilised 
world taking one line and Great Britain the other. Itisa 
case of Athanasius against the world, and the disciples of 
Cobden are quite willing to copy the creed labelled with 
the name of the saint. ‘ This is the Cobdenite faith,” and 
there is no salvation outside its formulas. 


abe name of conscription or protection has the power to 

awaken the wildest protests and most frenzied denun- 
ciations; and yet nearly every civilised nation has resorted 
to both methods ever since the French Revolution flung its 
massed columns over the frontiers. Autocratic Russia, 
republican France, constitutional Belgium, big states and 
little states, even neutral states, are one in calling and 
training subjects or citizens to arms. It is plain that there 
can be nothing necessarily impracticable or disastrous in 
the rule that nearly everybody follows. 


AAS a matter of fact the obligation of military service to 

defend the country is one of the oldest things in our 
history. The Saxon and Angle commandos that occupied 
Britain knew what the duty was, and if they did not come 
to the muster they could reckon on rather emphatic notice 
being taken of the fact with a battle-axe or whatever was 
handy. For self-defence the obligation held long, but for 
foreign war over the seas nobles and commoners held back. 
So we formed a volunteer professional army, the army that 
fought Crecy and Poitiers and Agincourt. It wasa very good 
force, but you could not always get it when you wanted it, 
and when you did get it it was so expensive that you could 
not have enough. 


S° English wars abroad became ineffective until we started 

hiring allies or taking the lead in a composite army. 
Invasions did not come, and gradually the military duty of 
every man was allowed to drop. We were not afraid of a 
great invasion—in which respect we were rash but lucky— 
and our standing army was enough to deal witha raid. In 
India we discovered that natives would fight for any power 
that paid them fairly, and would pick up European discipline. 
Gold we sowed broadcast and raised the crop of armed 
men in true mythological style, but of our own blood we 
were chary, not from cowardice but practical sense. Our 
men were worth more as workers and traders than as 
fighters. 


Be this again could not last; so we came down to our 
later system, fighting only in remote lands over sea 
and never matching ourselves against European civilised 
foes. This landed us in the Crimean War and that in the 
Mutiny, and we found that we had not enough men to do 
more than muddle through, even with a strong ally or 
plenty of native soldiers, Sikhs and Goorkhas, to replace 
our mutinous mercenaries. Then came more makeshift 
armies, never big enough for our needs and always too 
costly, till the South African War pointed the moral again. 
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onscription is an ugly word from its associations with 
Napoleon and the millions of French youths whose 
bones he scattered from Cadiz to Moscow; but a British 
conscription would not mean slaughter abroad but merely 
the readiness to meet invasion or raid at home. No modern 
nation would stand having its sons compulsorily shipped off 
to fight half round the world. Even tte Russian reservist 
is mutinous at being sent to war by the ‘ Little Father” 
nearly as far by rail as the British soldier went by sea. The 
trouble with the British Empire is that there must be a 
considerable force for India and the harbours and coaling 
stations, ready to go anywhere at any time, and a fair-sized 
army at home, enough to make any invasion not covered by 
a crushing naval superiority an almost certain disaster. 


N22 we want is fairly simple. We want 120,000 

British troops of the best, equipped with the latest 
contrivances, rigidly professional, and well paid. We also 
want 200,000 men at home, properly trained and equipped, 
but serving only long enough each year to be kept in effi- 


ciency. Then as a matter of national education and security 


we want every able-bodied boy to be taught the elements. 
of military practice, to march and drill and shoot and scout, 
dig a trench, and cook a dinner. The first we can probably 
get by increased pay and a better system. The second we 
must eventually get by compulsion. It will be a very mild 
compulsion, for the Channel and the fleet make us pretty 
safe against invasion on a large scale, and any raid with a 
mere 50,000 men would be prevented by the knowledge that 
a force was ready to meet it. Any scheme of general educa- 
tion of boys must also be compulsory—not that compulsion 
will be needed for the boys. 


Be good people, and some who are not good, inveigh 

against ‘“‘the blood tax ’”’ and against ‘ militarism,” 
and seem to imagine that the British Empire will be plung- 
ing into war all over the world if once a modified conscription 
is decreed. To begin with, the Channel will probably ensure 
that the demand of conscription will be a time tax, not a 
blood tax. Our new highly-paid professional army will be 
a good deal too costly to waste in unnecessary enterprises, - 
and it will not be big enough for a great war. The com- 
pulsory service will only be to repel invasion, or rather raid. 
If a large force is wanted abroad the units or members of 
the home force will volunteer just as the militia and volun- 
teers did for South Africa, only they will be completely 
instead of imperfectly trained. We shall have no more men 
under arms than before, probably fewer, but they will all be 
real soldiers. 


©: good friends the Japanese, who have bettered their 
German lessons in war, might have followed our 
example in their military system. ‘They are, like ourselves, 
an insular power, strong at sea, and their population is 
fanatically patrictic; further, wages are low and living is 
cheap with them. But they have a modified conscription, 
not because every Japanese would not be glad to fight for 
his country for nothing, but because they want to know 
exactly which of them are to fight and which to stay at 
home. ‘That is all that our poor decried committee has 
dared to suggest to us. Why, therefore, this fire and fury ? 


Where’er I turn my anxious face 
I see in each direction 
The nations eager to embrace 
Conscription and protection, 
Except those happy distant states 
That have no danger near their gates. 


And while we think such ways as these 
Unworthy of discussion, 

We see the conscript Japanese 
Demolishing the Russian 

With half the efforts that we took 

To bring the stubborn Boer to book, 


When thus conscription serves the Japs, 
‘There may be something in it; 
Perhaps—I only say perhaps— 
If we would think a minute, 
We might receive with kindly pity 
‘The doctrines of the late committee, 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


= lene victory of Mr. Travis in the amateur 
championship will probably do much 
to restore the arts of approaching and putting 
to their rightful place in the practice of the 
game. Of late years there has been an in- 
creasing tendency to” magnify the importance 
of driving. Holes and courses have been laid 
out or lengthened with no other design than 
to protect the long driver from the attack of 
the good approacher, The ideal hole has 
lately been held to be one of such length that 
the long driver can reach the green in one, 
two, or three of his best full strokes, which 
compels the shorter driver to play another 
stroke before he can be in the same position. 


ae theory has been so universally accepted 

that mere accuracy of play without 
length has been at a discount on most courses, 
and amateurs and professionals alike have 
devoted all their energies to cultivating their 
driving to the neglect of approaching and 
putting. While Sandwich, where the cham- 
pionship was played, was always a long- 
driver’s course, it had not been lengthened 
like most other 
courses to meet the 
rubber-cored balls. 
The new balls 
robbed many of the 
carries of their old 
terrors for the mode- 
rate driver, but they 
have in no way 
spoiled the course 
from the long- 
driver’s point of 
view, since he still 
has his due advan- 
tage of being much 
nearer the hole after 
his drives. 


he course there- 

- fore afforded 
an excellent test of 
the respective merits 
of the new long- 
driving school and 
the older game 
which demanded 
perhaps more skill 
than strength, and the two schools were well 
represented by the finalists, Mr. Edward 
Blackwell and Mr. Travis. The character of 
the approaches and putting greens at Sand- 
wich is also well adapted for bringing out 
the finer points of the game. 


ice the conditions, which were perfectly 

fair golfing conditions, a more perfect 
demonstration of the futility of mere long 
and straight driving against accurate all- 
round play could not be imagined. Time 
after time Mr. Blackwell, after being yards 
nearer the hole from the tee or from his 
second, lost the hole or only got a half owing 
to his inability to get his ball near the hole 
with his approach or to hole it when he was 
on the green. Ona course where his drives 
would have reached the green he might 
possibly have held Mr. Travis, but this would 
have meant, and must always mean, that 
approach play, perhaps the most. scientific 
part of the game, is eliminated. 


he utmost advantage which a_ player 
should reap from his superiority in 
driving is that he is nearer the hole and has 


a less difficult approach to play; but to lay 
out holes so that his inability to judge an 
approach should be entirely wiped out by his 
power of driving a certain number of yards 
is to impoverish the game and put skill at a 
discount. This, however, is precisely what is 
being done on most courses at the present 
time, and if Mr. Travis’s victory and fine 
display reopens men’s eyes to the finer points 
of the game a great reform will have been 
effected. 


‘The peculiar putter used by Mr. Travis in 
the championship excited much curiosity, 
and his wonderful work with it induced many 


to believe that it was the club and not the: 


man behind it which deserved the credit. 
Mr. Travis, however, can putt well with any- 
thing, but he admits that the putter, which 
in America goes by the name of the 
“Schenectady,” has a special merit of its 
own. Its head is of aluminium and the shaft 
is inserted in the centre so that the balance 
is perfect. In all other putters, owing to the 
position of the shaft which destroys the 
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Mr. W. J. Travis and Mr. Horace Hutchinson in the semi-final 


balance, unless the ball is hit with the exact 
centre of the face, the ball will not run 
straight. With this putter it does not matter 
whether the ball is struck with the toe or the 
heel, since the weight of the blow being 
equally distributed the ball still runs straight. 
The player has, therefore, only to concern 
himself with getting the right strength and 
direction and the difficult problem of accurate 
striking is eliminated. These putters can be 
had from Spaldings, Fetter Lane, the sole 
makers in this country. 


he annual competitions open to members 
of the Golfers’ Club, Whitehall Court, 
will be held at Hanger Hill Golf Club, Ealing, 
on Thursday, June 30, when the challenge 
shield held by Mr. V. L. Fielder will be 
competed for, and the winner will receive a 
silver cup value 1o guineas. Another silver 
cup, value 5 guineas, will also be played for 
in the afternoon. Mr. J. Kirke Crooks has 
presented a third cup, value 5 guineas, for the 
best aggregate scratch score for 36 holes. 
Members wishing to compete are requested 
to notify the secretary before the 2oth inst. 
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The competition for the amateur champion- 

ship of France, which is taking place at 
La Boulie, Versailles, this week under the 
auspices of the Société de Golf de Paris, is 
being largely attended. The course is in 
splendid order. The opening of the new 
course at Le Touquet, near Boulogne, took 
place on Saturday, and many of the English 
golfers who are present proceeded to Paris for 
the championship. 


apne question of handicapping for pro- 

fessionals has been shelved in the 
meantime. Ata meeting of the Professionals’ 
Association at Sandwich Mr. J. Riddell 
intimated an increased donation from the 
proprietors of the Mews of the World to 
the prize fund of the annual tournament 
promoted by that paper, and as this will cover 
the expenses of all those professionals who 
qualify for the finals in London the question 
of handicapping assumes secondary import- 
ance. If the number of prizes in other open 
competitions could be increased propor- 
tionately the necessity for introducing handi- 
caps would be 
obviated. 


oO many entries 
were received 

for the open cham- 
pionship— 154 
being the actual 
number—that it was 
found necessary to 


extend the com- 
petition over three 
days. This is the 


first time that it has 
been found impos- 
sible to finish the 
competition in two 
days, and it may be 
assumed that future 
years will see at 
least an equally 
large entry and that 
three days will be- 
come the regulation 
period. Everybody 
was unanimous at 
Sandwich in think- 
ing that it was a great mistake to hold the 
amateur and open championships on the 
same green in such close succession to each 
other, and there was a general expression of 
opinion that in future years it would be well 
to return to the old system of holding the 
amateur championship at the end of May or 
beginning of June and the open in September. 


he great increase in the number of com- 
petitors which has occurred in. recent 
years was doubtless the reason for the altera- 
tion in the date of the open championship, 
since it was found impossible to finish the 
competition in the shorter days of September. 
But the addition of another day which has 
been made this year solves the daylight 
difficulty, and there can be no question that 
it would add greatly to the popularity of both 
championships, produce better golf, and dis- 
tribute the interest more equally throughout 
the year if the two big events were separated. 
This year the St. George’s Cup, the two inter- 
nationals, and the two championships, not to 
mention the professional competition at Deal, 
all followed each other in close succession. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Less than Eighty Miles an Hour.—Mr. 
Edge thinks no car has a fighting chance for 
the Gordon Bennett Cup unless it can achieve 
eighty miles an hour. He says that his 
racing Napier, which after all he will himself 
drive in the Coupe Internationale, can make 
this speed under favourable conditions. The 
motor experts and racing men who have 
studied the German course very closely think 
it will offer severe rather than favourable 
conditions to the competitors. 


Forecasts for the Cup.—The “ favourites ” 
for a motor-car race are no more sure of a 
win than are the favourites for the Derby. 
Although Théry with the Georges Richard- 
Brasier, which ran with such conspicuous 
success in the French eliminating trials is a 
prime favourite, motor speed history does not 
invariably repeat itself; and Théry has to 
reckon with Baron de Caters on his new 
go h.p. Mercédés which recently broke 
Rigolly’s world’s flying kilometre record of 
23% sec. for the kilometre by covering the 
distance at a speed which works out at 97% 
miles an hour. 


Another Mercédés.—The Mercédés driven 
by the imperturbable Jenatzy is another 
formidable rival in the field. Both this and 
Baron de Caters’s car are magnificent achieve- 
ments in mechanism driven by splendid men. 
With the proverbial good fortune of sporting 
men in the home field, were | inclined to make 
a motor book I think I 
should back pretty heavily 
Germany’s chance of keep- 
ing the cup. Time will 
show whether my prophecy 
as to this will hold as good 
as the forecast I held out 
that Théry in his Georges 
Richara-Brasier 
would come out in 
fine form in the 
French trials. With 
good luck he should 
have a “place” in the 
Gordon Bennett race, 
though whether as 
first, second, or third 
is very difficult to 
say considering the multiplication of small 
circumstances which may stand against a 
win in a motor race. 


Fixed Rate for Petrol.---To prevent a 
“petrol ring,” which sent up prices for fuel at 
the Gordon Bennett race in Ireland to such a 
preposterous figure, the German Automobile 
Club bas made a fair and fixed rate above 
which the retailers may not go. 


The Organisation.—The organisation of 
the race by the German Automobile Club 
appears to be magnificent. The keen interest 
taken in the event by the Emperor and the 
fact of placing the military at the disposal of 
the Minister of the Interior has simplified the 
precautions for public safety. Sentries will 
be posted as thick as blackberries in autumn 
all over the course, and the entire race is to 
be organised on strictly military lines down 
to the magnificent music to be supplied by 
three crack regimental bands. 


The Spyker.—I had a run recently on a 
20 h.p. Spyker car, which is as. fine a bit of 
motor mechanism as I have come across. 


Built in Amsterdam from the design of one 
of the firm of Spykers, noted carriage builders 
for the last 200 years, it combines all the good 
points of a carriage with an exceptionally high 
standard of motor mechanism. £650 is but 
a moderate price to pay for a 20 h.p. car of 
such good build throughout. It is absolutely 
silent and vibrationless, runs as smooth as a 
gondola on a lake, and is a really remarkable 
attainment of watch-spring mechanism. It 
may be seen and tried at the Locomobile 
Company, 54, Sussex Place, S.W., where 
Mr. Arthur Perman has a fuli stock of Spykers. 


Co-operative Petrol. The Rockefeller oil 
ring has too long ruled the price of petrol. 
Mr. J. D. Keighley of the Automobile Club 
proposes a co-operative scheme to enable 
motorists to obtain fuel and lubricating oil at 
cost price. Mr. Keighley figures out that the 
co-operative price of petrol should be 4d. per 
gallon. 

Details of Scheme.—Within thirty miles 
of Novorossisk, which is a large seaport, there 
exists at the Black Sea end of the Caucasus 


A 14 H.P, DECAUVILLE RECENTLY BOUGHT BY MR. E. D. BAYLEY 


Mountains a huge oilfield, from which Mr. 
Keighley proposes the crude oil should be 
shipped direct to the Thames and there 
refined, At present nearly all the petrol for 
motor cars and motor launches comes from 
Rockefeller’s in Texas or from Baku, the latter 
entailing 400 miles of transoort before reaching 
Batoum on the Black Sea. It is proposed 
that a company be formed to work the new 
scheme, a committee and trust es being 
appointed by subscribers of £10 and upwards. 
Such subscribers will be provided with petrol 
and lubricating oil for their private use at cost 
price without regard to market fluctuations. 
The scheme sounds admirable if it can only 
be worked out on these promising lines. 


The Value’ of Co-operation.—The value 
of such co-operation is self-evident. In the 
case of petrol at cost price the expense of 
upkeep would be enormously decreased. 
Several co-operative repair works and garages 
have been established in the United States 
by private owners, and the saving in the 
running cost of motor cars has been reduced 
to less than half. 
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Side-slip Awards.—The first prize of £150 
and gold medal in the Automobile Club's 
side-slip awards goes to a French device,’ 
“?Empereur,” the second of £1roo and a silver 
medal to the Parsons non-skid. The com- 
mittee states that none of the devices entered 
met all the requirements of the case. But 
the tests weie exceptionally severe, the surface 
being scientifically prepared by the well-known 
soap specialists, E. Cook and Co., who made 
a wonderful blend of soft soap and “ suitably 
consistent’? Thames mud. In fact, the floor 
of the Locomobile garage, where the tests were 
held, was so slippery that the front tyres 
of the cars “slithered” all over the shop. 
One factor somewhat against the tests is 
that these were held necessarily on a 
flat surface, whereas, of course, the convex 
character of a road has a material bearing on 
side-slip, so that trials on a level surface do 
not reproduce in entirety the conditions present 
on an actual roadway. 


Motor Car Act Again.—The Motor Car 
Act was so anxious to catch the motorist 
tripping that it overreached itself in many 
ways. It is decided by the divisional court 
that the Act’s comprehensive clause of driving 
“at a speed or in a 
manner dangerous to 
the public” is bad in 
law if grouped to- 
gether ona summons, 
since a man can be 
charged and con- 
victed of one offence 
only on a summons, 
Heretofore the police 
have been piling up 
the offences of reck- 
lessness, negligence, 
and dangerous 
manner, so that the 
motorist was bound 
to be found guilty on 
one of the counts. 
Now a definite charge 
will have to be made, 
which at least gives 
a motorist a fighting 
chance, 


Overloading the Motor.—Americans are 
said to want the eaith with a nickel-plated 
fence round it, but many motor car-buyers 
run them close in demanding too much of a 
cheap car. An inexpensive little runabout 
capable of carrying three is by the demands 
of such buyers often overloaded with a touring 
tonneau body. Disappointment and chagrin 
are the result. But it is the fault of the 
nickel-plated fence type of buyer and is not 
due to defects in the car. 


“Transfer ” Numbers.—A well-known firm 
of transfer plate-makers has adapted the 
system for use on motor cars and cycles. 
Home-made marks on cars can thus be made 
without employing a sign-painter. Another 
advantage of the transfers is that the numbers 
can be applied direct on the car panels and 
erased with turpentine should a new number 
be required on change of ownership, 


Jarrott’s Wolseley Racer.—The car which 
Mr. Jarrott will drive in the Gordon Bennett 
race is now in splendid running order and 
going many miles an hour faster than when 
in the Isle of Man. 
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A Sermon on Extravagance.—lIf ever 
feminine nature has scaled the heights of 
luxury before, heaped one extravagance upon 
another, and indulged in a very orgie of 
pretty and costly things, 1 am of opinion it 
has beaten its own extensive record this year. 
My reflections on the subject are induced by 
a recent examination of a muslin gown which 
was to cost the purchaser the ‘‘long” sum of 
fifty guineas. True, the gown was a French 
model, and the very name suggests a fancy 
price, but fifty guineas for a muslin dress which 
has not even the excuse of real lace to add ten 
thousandfold to its value is—to use the ex- 
pression of our French neighbours—awxz peu 
trop. As a matter of fact Iam of opinion 
that the dress could have been very effectively 
copied for a tenth of the sum. It was 
fashioned of fine white muslin mounted over 
a pale turquoise-blue foundation veiled with 
blue chiffon, the skirt trimmed almost from 
the waist with lines of Mechlin lace medal- 
lions outlined with the minutest tuckings. 
Below each line appeared a little kilted frill of 
its own material headed and edged with lace, 
and both medallions and frills were graduated 
towards the hem, those at the bottom being 
of a much larger size. 


A Muslin Frock.—The bodice, which 
was dlousant over a wide soft ceinture, 
took the form of a bolero held together by 
fascinating little pink and blue knotted cords, 
and the sleeves wore fashioned in two full 
poufs finished with a double-kilted frill, the 
vest being of the palest blue chiffon inlet with 
lace. Charming as it was—and there was no 
denying its particular allurement—-the idea 
of such a huge sum invested at a single coup 
in a muslin day frock which had absolutely 
nothing in its composition to warrant such a 
fizure struck me as being the very epitome 
of reckless extravagance and the act of a 
particularly hardy conscience. 
But nowadays the price of a 
gown is very little taken into 
consideration until the time of 
reckoning comes near. I be- 
lieve the reason as a general 
rule is partly because of the 
difficulty of getting an estimate 
beforehand for our dresses. 
With the demand for so much 
trimming the couturidre is 
absolutely afraid to fix a price 
lest she should lose considerably 
by the transaction, while it is a 
fact that unless the trimmings 
bear the mark of much hand- 
work, the purchaser is disposed 
to consider that she has been 
defrauded of her money’s worth. 


The Silk Slip and other Matters.—I 
should like to urge upon my sex the value of 
such a possession as a silk slip to wear with 
light summer gowns this season. So many 
of our dresses are unlined in the present day 
that one white silk fovd at least with a 
couple of corsage foundations to match is 


It should be made 


absolutely indispensable. 
considerably longer than an ordinary petticoat 
and perfectly plain with a frill at the hem so 
that it may not add in any way to the 
appearance of bulk. Asa matter of fact the 
skirt, much betrimmed and pleated round the 
hips, is necessarily trying to any but a slight 


RIVER FROCK 


Of white linen piped with orange linen; revers of the same 


figure, but all ungainly effect can be obviated 
by beginning the fulness a little below the 
waist-line and leaving the immediate front of 
the gown entirely free from fulness altogether. 
By this means the stoutest figure will not ex- 
perience any unfortunate results from a gown 
made in the prevailing style, and for the com- 
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fort of those to whom this ‘ftoo, too solid 
flesh” is really an affliction I might add that 
with a really well-cut pair of stays and a well- 
cut gown a stout woman can afford to utterly 
ignore her stoutness, a really good couturiére 
being able to hide as many defects as charity. 
It is all very well for the fortunate possessor 
of a slim figure to indulge in a “ little muslin 
frock at three guineas,” but her more massive 
sister must be prepared to pay the piper cheer- 
fully for the privilege of looking nice. 


A Law for the Stout.—A stout woman 
who was always being congratulated on her 
personal appearance once gave me the little 
code of Jaws by which she ruled her dress, 
and which ran as follows, She never wore 
light colours; she wore striped instead of 
spotted materials for choice ; her gowns 
were always trimmed perpendicularly 
instead of horizontally ; she never paid 
less than two guineas for her corsets, 
and although not a woman of large 
means she contrived to have a few 
gowns made by a really good couturitre 
rather than many which were home- 
made or the work of an inferior hand. 
Last, but not least, she cultivated a 
dignified carriage and never allowed 
herself to be caught in an unbecoming 
hurry. 

The Ride-astride Habit. — One 
hears a great deal nowadays concern- 
ing the Aros and cons of the “ ride- 
astride” habit for women, For my 
own part I am very much in favour of 
it for certain occasions, and it stands 
to reason that it is infinitely safer in 
every way. For instance, when hunt- 
ing or riding through the long pampas 
grass of South America. or in the bush 
in Australia the rider possesses a much 
firmer grip upon her horse, and if she 
chances to be thrown there is no fear 
of being caught by her habit and 
dragged. I have often discussed the 
matter with one of the leading habit- 
makers in the West-end who is a great 
enthusiast on the subject and who has 
already done much to abolish the 
prejudice which still exists concerning 
it. So cleverly has he contrived a 
habit on these principles that it falls 
on either side of the horse very much 
in the fashion in which a well-cut 
bicycle skirt would fall on either side 
of the wheel, and once the rider has 
dismounted it is fastened up back and 
front with patent fasteners and presents 
the appearance of an ordinary bicycle 
skirt. 

Some Important Reflections.—He 
is specially insistent upon its use in the case 
of growing girls. With young and supple 
bones the constant use of the side saddle is 
apt to make the figure grow crooked, and 
although this can be obviated by the rider 
sitting on either side of the horse on alternate 
days a habit skirt made for that purpose *5 
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never satisfactory ; it must necessarily be 
fashioned without gores, and consequently at 
the best must hang indifferently, so the little 
lady in the ride-astride habit has a decided 
* pull” as regards appearance as well as in the 
matter of comfort and hygiene. The most 
popular material for the habit of to-day is 
elastic and patterned melton, the two colours 
most in favour being a very dark blue-grey and 
a rich dark brown. In the matter of style 
there is nothing to beat the double-breasted 
Newmarket coat with frock-coat collar and 
lapels and “ buttoned five” as the tailors say, 
the coat being cut just low enough to reveal 
a peep of a fancy waistcoat, the ordinary 
Tattersall cloth having given place this 
season to a certain extent to a very fine 
spotted cashmere. Some of the coats are 
made with velvet collars, and as regards the 
sleeves some boast the ordinary three-button 
cuff while others 
have the © little 
turned-back cuff cut 
all in one with the 
sleeve so that it can 
be turned down if 
required. 


Linens.—Linens 
of all descriptions, 
and especially 
linens trimmed with 
a darker shade, are 
enjoying a_ very 
special vogue at the 
present time. Yel- 
low and orange 
appear to be first 
favourites for trim- 
ming purposes, and 
a very smart cos- 
tume was in thick 
écru linen, the skirt 


mounted in” little 
pleats round the 
waist, while an 


orange ceinture, to 
which braces of the 
linen were buttoned, 
was laced in front 
and ornamented 
with black and 
silver buttons. As 
a matter of fact, 
however, I am not 
disposed to suggest 
any great elabora- 
tion where the linen 
gown is concerned. 
So long as the 
trimmings are of a 
washing description 
there is nothing to 
complain of, but once carry it into the realm 
of the afternoon gown and treat it accordingly 
and the purpose for which it was first designed 
is lost entirely. Some very pretty-effects can 
be produced by the hand embroideries as 
well as the coarse thread laces, and one of the 
most charming and serviceable linen costumes 
I have ever examined boasted a hand-em- 
broidered design and was further trimmed 
with graduated bands of spotted white and 
blue linen. 


An Invaluable Booklet.—By the way, the 
many clients and would-be clients of Ernest, 
185 to 189, Regent Street, should make a 
point of securing his little new booklet on 
‘Summer Fashions,” It contains a veritable 
epitome of fashion between its two covers, and 
as Mr. Ernest’s creations are representative 


of the very latest cvz in Paris you could not 
possibly secure a better guide to your selec- 
tion. He is always exclusive, too, and 
“individual”—two very important points— 
and his prices, in spite of the fact that his 
tailors and couturdéves are among the best 
and most experienced in the world, are in- 
variably moderate, while he designs the 
smartest hats to match the gowns. I should 
like to mention, too, that his new branch 
establishment at St. Nicholas Cliff, Scar- 
borough (opposite the Grand Hotel and a 
few doors from the entrance to the Spa), 
opens on June 18, under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Ernest, assisted by an expe- 
rienced staff of fitters and cutters. It will be 


good news to the many visitors at this 
popular seaside resort and will be the fulfil- 
ment of many an unspoken wish on the part 
of north-country folk. 


A BEAUTIFUL PEARL AND DIAMOND NECKLACE AND PENDANT 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 


Fashions.—The fancy for Directoire styles 
has brought in some very smart coaching 
parasols in self-coloured gros-grain, scarlet, 
dark green, and navy, with very long handles 
and huge bows of self-coloured silk ribbon 
tied to the sticks. These have a particularly 
neat appearance when worn with race or dust 
coats to match, besides being very solidly 
fashioned and calculated to wear for quite 
an extraordinary length of time. And while 
making reflections on the prevailing modes I 
should like to say a word or two concerning 
the passion for jewellery this season. The Opera 
on important occasions is a perfect blaze of dia- 
monds, and the strings of pearls or diamonds, 
or chains and pendants, are quite ubiquitous. 
Probably the beauty of the new designs issued 
by the Parisian Diamond Company, New 


Bond Street, Regent Street, and Burlington | 
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Arcade, is responsible for the accentuation of 
the fashion, for I hear that even those whose 
jewel cases may reasonably be considered 
sufficiently full are tempted to indulge in pur- 
chases from these showrooms, and the beau- 
tiful little illustrated booklet recently issued 
by the firm will do much to add to” its 
popularity with the fashionable é/égante. 
It is a point, too, to be observed that the little 
Juliet cap designed by the firm is becoming 
more and more 2 /a mode in modistic circles. 


Antiques. — We are all connoisscurs of 
antiques in an amateur sense if not in a pro- 
fessional. The love for everything which 
belongs to a bygone age is so strongly 
implanted in the mind of the modern man 
or woman that I cannot too. strongly urge 
upon you to pay a visit to Warings’ antique 
galleries at 76 and 89, Oxford Street, where 
the sale of exquisite 
oid: jRearven' che, 
Spanish, and Eng- 
lish furniture and 
some magnificent 
specimens of tapes- 
try are to be seen, 
the cartoons of. Paul 
Veronese forming 
the subject _ of 
several ofthem. It 
is a point to be 
observed, too, that 
every specimen has 
been acquired from 
private collections, 
and not only are 
these special show- 
rooms devoted to 
French furniture 
but there is a pic- 
ture gallery in addi- 
tion where some 
wonderful examples 
of Dutch and 
Flemish art are to 
be seen, while a 
notable feature is a 
cabinet, the panels 
of which are painted 
by pupils of Rubens, 
a good deal of the 
work being  attri- 
buted to the master 
himself. The firm. 
has, besides, issued 
a little booklet of 
the exhibits  in- 
cluded in the sale: 
which will be found 
a most invaluable: 


guide. 


Strawberries and Cream.—Now that the 
period of strawberries is coming round I 
may say a word’in season concerning the 
cream sold by the West Surrey Central Dairy 
Company, Guildford. It is pure, rich, and’ 
thick, and sold in jugs. which bear the 
company’s label, and is really delicious not 
only with fresh strawberries but with tea and’ 
coffee, ice pudding, and fruit salads, while 
it is an immense improvement to canned 
or bottled apricots, peaches, Bartlett pears, 
and all kinds of stewed fiuits. It can be 
obtained of all high-class grocers, provision 
merchants, and fruiterers, and purchasers: 
should make a point of seeing that the name 
of the West Surrey Central Dairy Company 
is on the label of each jug. During the past 
fifteen years the company has been awarded 
ninety-nine honours. DELAMIRA. 


